
























The cover photograph, taken by Dick 
Smith, shows the imposing CamePs 
Hump Mountain jarring the horizon, 
as seen from Waterbury. The new ban- 
ner on the cover, the sixth banner in 
Yermont Life 's 28-year history, was 
designed exclusively for the magazine 
by Frank Lieberman. The photo on 
the opposite page is an aerial by Rich¬ 
ard W. Brown taken near the Con¬ 
necticut River Valley. A portfolio of 
these stunning photos-from-the-air 
begins on page 14. 
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For nearly jour decades, 

Harry Wiseman trauersed 
Lakę Champlain, hauling oil 
and storing memories as an 

INLAND CAPTAIN 


By Murray Hoyt 

Photographs by Sanders H. Milens 



The photographs illustrating this article 
were taken aboard the Mobil Champlain, 
a self-propelled barge similar to those 
captained by Harry Wiseman. 
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V ermont is the only New England 
State that doesn’t touch the sea. So 
obviously there couldrft be a ship’s cap- 
tain who had decided to retire to Ver- 
mont because he had spent all his life 
sailing his tanker to one of its ports. 
Right? 

Weil, not exactly. 

There is Captain Harry Wiseman of 
Lincoln, Vt. For 37 years, first as crew- 


driven to the Sun Oil Company dock in 
Burlington to see him. In his vacation 
time he had dropped in to see them. 

For years Captain Wiseman has been 
a Citizen’s Band Radio license holder. 
He installed his radio equipment aboard 
the Cayuga Sun and at times when every- 
thing was routine aboard, he talked with 
ministers, doctors, vets, farmers, as he 
moved slowly up or down along the west 


the ocean-going boys had. For instance, 
there's a technique to meeting another 
tanker or oil barge in a canal or channel 
which is only a few feet wider than the 
width of the two vessels." 

What sort of technique? 

“You have to head right for the other 
tanker and then at the last second both 
ships must turn out just enough to slide 
past. If you get over to the side too early 



The tugboat Sheila Moran urges a barge, Signal Hill, through a narrow lock. Opposite page, approaching 
Burlington harbor, the end of a two-day run up the Hudson Riuer and into the lakę. 


man of the Cayuga Sun and then as its 
master, he sailed from Newark to Bur¬ 
lington via the Hudson River, the Cham- 
plain Canal, and Lakę Champlain itself. 
In doing so, he traveled waters bordering 
roughly a third of Vermont’s western 
shoreline. 

Furthermore, he decided on a Vermont 
retirement mostly because he had talked 
with so many Vermonters from one end 
of the State to the other and he found 
them so friendly. Some of them had in- 
vited him to their homes; others had 


side of the State. He got so he knew 
where in his journey to try to contact 
each radio friend. Vermonters would be 
figuratively lined up waiting for a chance 
to talk with him. 

But there was also his job, and it was 
an important one. Thirty-seven years of 
working a self-propelled power tanker on 
a route that comparatively few U.S. citi- 
zens know exists; what was it like? 

“It was a good life. And don't think 
that because we never went on the ocean 
we didn't have problems just as vital as 


the suction and the currents will put you 
into each other." 

The part of Lakę Champlain between 
its southern-most tip and the Champlain 
Bridge is morę like a river than a lakę. In 
a number of places, notably just south of 
Benson Landing, the dredged channel is 
very narrow. In some wider places the 
expanse of water between the channel and 
shore is only a few feet deep. The chance 
of a grounding is always a threat. 

“I was lucky," Captain Wiseman says. 
“I finished my service without ever hav- 
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Barge is approaching Lock 12 at Whitehall ( aboue ) and waiting 
at Lock 10 for the tugboat Clayton Kehoe to pass by. 



ing had a grounding, or a fire, or a col- 
lision." 

There have been an average of 250 
barge and tanker trips madę to Burling¬ 
ton annually in recent years. These craft 
each carried morę than a million gallons 
of gasoline or fuel oil from New Jersey to 
Lakę Champlain’s storage tanks. So you 
can see that the transfer of petroleum 
products to Vermont, and from there to 
northern New England is a considerable 
operation. 

When Captain Wiseman was making 
the run, the Cayuga Sun carried 300,000 
gallons. But each year the tankers have 
been built larger and larger, held down 
only by the size of the locks (300 feet 
long and 45 feet wide). And within the 
past few years, some companies have 
broken even that barrier by sending 
barges up double, taking the two parts 
through each lock separately. 

The start of the season each year is 
governed by the height of the water. The 
self-propelled barges are built with a Iow 
superstructure to allow them to pass un- 
der the bridges that cross the canal. Until 
the water in the canal gets Iow enough so 
that they can do this, loaded, they are 
held up. 

The oil barges, unlike the Cayuga Sun 
or the Mobil-Champlain which are power 
tankers, are not self-propelled. Tugs 
furnish the motive power for these. Kehoe 
and Moran and McAllister mostly furnish 
the tugs. A tug is driven into a V in the 
back of each barge and so pushes it from 
behind. 

These tugs which propel the barges 
are mostly built with retractable pilot 
houses. In this way, the officers in the 
pilot house can see out over the barge 
they are pushing when they are in Lakę 
Champlain. But in the canal, the pilot 
house can be lowered so that it can pass 
under the bridges. A pilot on such a tug 
recently forgot to retract the pilot house 
and his cabin hit a bridge, causing severe 
damage to it and the tug. I assume that 
when the company madę its investigation, 
a few heads may have rolled like bowling 
balls. 

Usually the water is Iow enough by the 
middle of April to start operations. Cap¬ 
tain Wiseman went through once on April 
13, and he also remembers not being able 
to go through one year until May. But 
usually the run starts after mid-April. 

On the other end of the season the 
canal is closed to incoming traffic on De- 
cember lst and all boats must be out by 
Dec. 6. Often boats break thin anchor ice 
on their last trip before closing. 

“Once I was caught in the canal," Cap¬ 
tain Wiseman recalls. “The Cayuga Sun 




































had to stay there all winter. I had phoned 
twice for orders and each time the com¬ 
pany had told me to try to make the de- 
livery. I tried, but then I couldn’t get 
back out. It was a pleasant and lucrative 
way to pass the winter for me. We spent 
a lot of time ice skating.” 

Roughly the run requires 24 hours 
from Newark to the U.S. Government 
Lock in Troy. This first lock is about 
double the size of the others, because it 
must handle both the Canaks Erie branch 
and its Champlain branch. Beyond that 
U.S. lock, the branches separate. 

From Troy to Lakę Champlain re- 
quires about 16 hours. This part of the 
run must be madę at six miles an hour, to 
avoid producing a wake that would wash 
the shore and damage the banks of the 
canal. From the south end of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain to Burlington requires about ten 
hours. This part of the run can be madę at 
a much greater speed than the canal run. 
Before radar was utilized, the captains 
were sometimes delayed by very heavy 
fog. 

“You can mostly tell when fog is due 
to set in. Condensation appears on your 
deck caused by the liquid you are carrying 
below decks Iike cold water in a glass. 
When that happens, look out!” 

The tanker personnel know better than 
to exceed the canal speed limit, but plea- 
sure boats often do with their pilots as- 
suming that they will never be caught. 
But they arrive at the next lock only to be 
motioned to one side to wait, and wait, 
and wait. One lock telephones the next 
about a boat's departure time, and the 
lock operators know exactly how long it 
should take to make the run at six miles 
an hour. Telephoning ahead from lock to 
lock helps the barge captains, too, be¬ 
cause they are alerted to any tankers they 
will have to meet and can plan to avoid 
meeting them in the narrowest cuts. 

The crew of the Cayuga Sun consisted 
of a captain, a matę, an engineer, an as- 
sistant engineer, three crewmen (referred 
to as quarter-masters when they take the 
wheel) and a steward; eight men in all. 

How was the food? 

“Fine,” Captain Wiseman says. “We 
had the best steward in the employ of the 
Sun Oil Company. While we were being 
locked through certain locks he would 
leave the ship and buy fresh fruits and 
vegetables in season. At Burlington he had 


Murray Hoyt , a Vermont Life 
senior editor, is an aut hor and 
novelist. His most recent book, The 
Young Investor’s Guide To the 
Stock Market (Lippincott) has 
be en hailed as a composite of very 
sound advice. 


Mates hołd fenders over the sides of barges passing in a narrow portion of the 
Lakę near Whitehall ( aboue ) where the Mobil Champlain is headed [below). 












considerable time for this while we were 
unloading.” 

Captain Wiseman had a very com- 
fortable eight-by-ten stateroom. In later 
years he bought an air conditioner for it. 
He also bought a television set for the 
table in the mess, the first one on any 
tanker, and installed phones from the 
pilot house to other parts of the ship. 

The working day for Captain Wiseman, 
the matę and engineers, consumed 12 
hours — in a six hours on, six hours off 
rotation. But the captain always was on 
cali in an emergency, mechanical or med- 
ical. 

‘The captain has to be certified in First 
Aid and its procedures. Getting this 
certification requires considerable study 
and practice. The company used to fur- 
nish us a doctofs book and about $1,000 
worth of medical supplies.” 

Radar, after it was installed, was a 
tremendous help. 

“Before radar we had to lay-to in heavy 
fog. Fd use my Citizen’s Band Radio to 
cali one of my friends on shore and ask 
him to phone the plant collect and tell 
them I would be delayed. After radar, 
there in front of you was a picture of the 
shoreline and everything between you and 
it. Your position was in the center of the 
picture. There were fine circular lines on 
the scope radiating out from your posi¬ 
tion and each linę represented an exact 
distance from you in nautical miles. Ali 
you had to do was move along with one 



With the installation of radar, the Mobil Champlain can trauel blind, if tiecessary. 
Captain John Gorts of Athens, N. Y. (helów) handles the Controls and checks the screen. 



of these circles touching shore, and your 
distance from land would always remain 
the same.” 

Were there any close calls? 

“Not after radar; not after that pic¬ 
ture which showed everything. Once in 
a heavy fog I passed under the Cham¬ 
plain Bridge and saw its abutments. And 
the next thing I saw was the piling at the 
corner of our plant dock in Burlington 
Harbor behind the breakwater. Yet all 
the way I knew exactly where I was and 
where everything else was. It all showed 
on the scope. I came in around the south 
end of the breakwater and the scope 
showed a ferry boat just starting out. I 
let the ferry pass in front of me, then 
moved along till I was even with the dock. 
I turned in. And suddenly, right where it 
should have been, was the end piling, the 
first thing I'd actually seen in all that dis¬ 
tance.” 

Ship-to-ship phones were a great help, 
too. After they were installed a captain 
could talk with any tanker he met and 
plan for meeting or passing the other 
ship. 
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Ray Luce [helów), the ship s cook, is well-known for the quality and quantity ofhis culinary Jare, 
and on the long Champlain journey, the regular tneals are very often highlights. 


tioned pay the man said, “You helped 
me once. This is just a fair repayment.” 

Captain Wiseman says the men like to 
get up to Champlain. 

“The scenery is lovely; it is quiet, rest- 
ful and pleasant. And they don’t have to 
be away from home over long periods.” 

In Burlington in the evenings, some of 
the men went to the movies or found 
other shore entertainment. Those who 
stayed aboard the ship did a good deal of 
fishing and they got good catches of perch 
and other lakę fish. On the Cayuga Sun 
they would keep the fish alive in water 
kept in one of their boats so the steward 
could give the men a fresh fish dinner en 
route back to Newark. The men enjoyed 
both the fishing and the eating. 

During the Cayuga Sun’s early years, 
fresh water for showers and just wash- 
ing-up presented a problem. There were 
no facilities for replenishing the fresh 
water supply at their dock in Burlington, 
and making the supply last until they got 
back to Newark was difficult. The men 
used to fili one of the boats with lakę 
water, just as they did to keep the fish 
alive, and used if for a giant bathtub. 
Later there was some re-piping done to 
allow them to take on lakę water for 
showering and washing. 

With the nation now so pollution-con- 
scious, and with oil spills accountable for 
so much damage in the past, there has 
been a definite effect on the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain tankers. 


In his years of navigating the lakę, 
Captain Wiseman saw a number of 
yachts in trouble. He towed many of them 
to safety or notified the authorities of 
their plight. Once he came across a dis- 
abled Kehoe tug. He furnished the help 
which the tugboat needed. 

Some time later the Cayuga Sun was in 
the canal at Lock Two. There was high 
water and a heavy current, and it became 
apparent that Captain Wiseman's ship 
would need a tug's help to get past an 
outlet and into the lock safely. It was a 
dangerous situation because it would take 
a long time for a tug to come elear up 
from Albany and it would be mighty 
expensive. But just about that time a 
Kehoe tug and barge came along. It 
pulled over to the cement abutment and 
as luck would have it, the tug was the one 
which Captain Wiseman had helped. 

The captain of the tug called over; 
“Looks as if you’11 need a tug.” And 
Captain Wiseman readily agreed. 

The tug captain left his barge where 
it was and assisted the Cayuga Sun into 
the lock. When Captain Wiseman men- 
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“Everybody is much morę careful 
now,” Captain Wiseman says. 

In the old days after the cargo was 
emptied, the hose was disconnected and 
what oil or gas remained in it was dumped 
into the Lakę. Now when they have fin- 
ished unloading, a smali stripper pipę is 
used to get the very last drop of the cargo. 
Then that smali amount that is still left 
in the stripper pipę is emptied into a Con¬ 
tainer. 

Water is pumped into the empty ship’s 
compartments for the return trip, for 
better handling of the tanker and to allow 
the ship to pass under the canal bridges. 
At each loading terminal there is a bal- 
last tank which acts as a settling tank. Ali 
the compartments’ contents are pumped 
into it and allowed to settle for a week 
before the water is drawn off. Any smali 
amount of oil remaining is periodically 
shipped back to the refinery. 

But what if there should be an accident 
— a rupture and a spillage of oil, especial- 
ly a spillage of thick black oil?” 

“If this happened it would blacken the 


lock walls, the hulls of pleasure boats, 
everything that was near the accident,” 
Captain Wiseman says. “The company 
would be fined and madę to clean up not 
only the spilled oil, but the lock walls, 
the pleasure boat hulls, the docks and 
everything else that was damaged. This 
would be astronomically expensive and 
all companies are acutely conscious of 
this danger. They take elaborate pains to 
avoid any thing like that ever happening.” 

Not only is everyone in the industry 
now experimenting with new ways of 
protecting against accidents, but the 
Chemical industry is periodically coming 
out with new methods of “herding” spilled 
oil and cleaning the damaged property. 

All in all, Captain Wiseman has many 
pictures and memories to show for his 37 
years aboard the Cayuga Sun. Perhaps 
the most heart-warming of all are a bunch 
of letters from the then fifth graders of 
the Graham Home for Children in Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson and their teacher who 
had “adopted” the Cayuga Sun as part of 
an “Adopt-a-Ship" program. 


Captain Wiseman invited the pupils 
aboard his ship and gave them VIP treat- 
ment, served ice cream, cake and soda. 
Little boys were holding the wheel on 
that special day, shouting orders, turning 
the searchlights, captaining the whole 
works. For a little while in the wonder- 
ful world of child fancy they were the 
captain and crew going through swash- 
buckling adventures. 

Because the children of this home had 
emotional problems, and because they 
seemed to be carried out of themselves by 
the excitement and thrill, their teacher 
wrote very simply, “Today I have seen a 
miracle.” 

One child who was to see her father 
that year for the first time sińce she was 
four, whispered to her teacher that Cap¬ 
tain Wiseman was “so nice maybe my 
father will be that way, too.” 

All Captain Wiseman’s trips couldn’t 
reach this high peak. There were many 
sun-filled, placid days, many rain-filled, 
stormy days, “But all in all, it was a very 
good life.” c Oo 


The Mobil Champlain approaches Shelburne Point which, at the widest section of the Lakę, juts out three miles south of Burlington harbor. 
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A Conversation with 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 

Vermont’s resident author/ 
lecturer/economist ojfers 
some thoughts on the State s 
changing present and 
promising futurę. 

Interviewed by 

writer/photographer Ray Bates 


^he Galbraith “farm" in Newfane is cit 
the end of an old logging road which 
peters out just beyond the house, although 
itcan be followed beyond, in outline, to 
where it eventually intersects with an en- 
tire net work of s i mi lar old tracks leading 
in all directions. One direction leads to a 
natural pool,fed by a large beaver pond, 
where it is reputed Vermont’s distin- 
guished resident-economist occasion- 
ally skinny-dips. 

This interview with John Kenneth 
Galbraith took place in the seclusion of 
his specially built study, a remote build- 
ing several hundred yards from the house, 
out in a pas turę. Simply designed aft er a 
New England school-house and fitting 
beautifully into the surroundings, it 
houses, in almost ascetic sparseness, the 
basie necessities of this prolific author 
and scholar. The spare white-painted in¬ 
terior, is, however, relieved by warm 
touches from personal momentos of his 
ambassadorial adventures in India, and 
from his close ties to Kennedy’s Camelot. 

Sliding his six foot, seven inches of 
intimidating stature into a chair, he 
indicated that the interview could begin. 

RB: Youve been a resident of Yermont 

for 25 years and this past ąuarter century 
has obviously been the most tumultuous 
in the State’s history. What are the major 
changes you have seen in Yermont during 
this period, and as an economist, what 
problems do you see rising from these 
changes? 

JKG: The problem facing Vermont 
today is the transfer of what was essential- 


ly an agricultural State into one which 
is increasingly recreational and residential. 
It is especially important because Yer¬ 
mont for a long while has been a State 
where agriculture, relative to other agri¬ 
cultural areas, has been declining. The 
State went through a period when, as with 
the other New England States, it was 
largely self-sufficient but also an exporter 
of grain and feed and some ripe grains to 
the cities along the coast. That period 
of Vermont’s agricultural history began 
to come to an end with the opening of the 
Erie Canal and the effects of the attraction 
of cheap land in the midwest. The com- 
petition the Canal provided by allowing 
products to come from the midwest much 
morę cheaply then they could be pro- 
duced here was over-whelming. This de- 
cline in agriculture would have con- 
tinued had it not been interrupted by the 
locational advantages of dairying and 
northern Vermont, in particular, was 
saved by the fact that it had reasonably 
close access to the Boston and New York 
milk markets. But even this is a diminish- 
ing advantage because dairying is an in- 
dustry which is carried on ever morę ef- 
ficiently by ever larger units. Today, 
manufactured milk products are produced 
much morę cheaply in areas other than 
New England. 

And so the obvious question arises: is 
there any futurę for the Vermont econo- 
my which depends on agriculture? The 
answer to that is, of course, no. Dairying 
will continue in larger and larger units 
in Northern Vermont but no one should 
expect agricultural revival elsewhere in 
the State. 




RB: By “larger and larger units" do you 

mean those groups — far mer s coopera- 
tives and that sort of thing? 

JKG: No, no. I mean larger and larger 
farms, although there may be some co- 
operative activity. But in the years Eve 
lived in Vermont I have been repeatedly 
consulted by people who have had the 
dream of reviving agricultural produc- 
tion — beef production, potato produc¬ 
tion, livestock production — in Southern 
Vermont. I no longer advise them not to 
do it because I found that when I did try 
to discourage them, they go ahead any- 
way. If people have the money to invest 
and lose in Vermont agriculture, it's my 
feeling that they’d better lose it here than 
somewhere else. 

Economic Accidents 

RB: Why is there such a gulf be twe en 

northern and Southern Yermont? 

JKG: Northern Vermont has always had 
morę open fiat land capable of growing 
rough fodder economically and it has had 
some slight price advantage in getting 
grain for winter feeding from the middle 
west. Other differences may be caused by 
simple accidents. There are always factors 
about economic development that one 
can never precisely answer. No one has 
ever known, for example, why automo- 
biles developed in Detroit. 

RB: What are the special advantages 
and disadvantages of an agricultural re¬ 
gion such as Yermont that is transfer ring 
itself into a recreational and residential 
are a? 

(continued on page 11) 
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The PRESIDENT 
and the TEEEPHONE 

I remember coming back here for a rest early in the summer 
of 1962. I had hepatitis that spring and was still in poor 
health and in very Iow spirits. Emily was in India, so a Mrs. 
Gladden, who used to look after us from time to time in Cam¬ 
bridge, came up to cook for me. 

I was a little bit disturbed when I found the telephone was not 
working. It madę me uneasy for fear somebody would need to 
get in touch with me from Washington in the event of some 
crisis in India or elsewhere. But in the Iow State of mind I was 
in, I really didn’t worry much about it. 

After a couple of days I was feeling better. One particular 
evening I went for a walk down the back road here and came 
upon a telephone truck. I stopped and told the telephone re- 
pairman that I was very glad he was fixing the telephone linę. 

I walked along about another three or four hundred yards 
and came to another telephone truck with its men busy chopping 
down trees. I swear by the time I got down to the end of the 
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road there was a third telephone truck. This one was left mired 
in the mud as the repairmen were busy working on the linę. 

I walked back up to the house and the telephone was ringing. 
It was Sorenson on the linę from the White House. The stock 
market had taken a terrific tumbie the day before and they 
wanted to talk to me about strategy for responding to it. 

I remember telling Sorenson to urge the President not to say 
anything, because if the stock market continued to go down 
everybody would say the President isn't doing his job right, and 
if it goes back up they’11 say, “Weil, it was going up anyway.” 
But, particularly, the likelihood is that everybody will say, “Weil, 
if the President is intervening it must be pretty serious.” And 
then they will sell. 

Anyway, Sorenson said, “We've got to have a talk about this 
thing. Can you get down for a meeting tomorrow afternoon?” 

I said I could. I drove over to Keene and got the piane to 
Washington. When I entered the meeting in the cabinet room, 
the President said to me, “Weil, I think you're going to have 
better telephone service up your way now, better than that dis- 
graceful arrangement you had. I called up the head of your tele¬ 
phone company and told him to do something about it.” 













(continued from page 9) 

JKG: Weil, of course, the great ad- 
vantage is that this is a countryside where 
the wilderness redeems itself both with 
great solidarity and grace. The land re- 
turns to forest rather quickly and to very 
pleasant forest-life. The disadvantage, 
and this is a point of really formidable 
importance, is that agriculture leaves 
behind the wrong social and political 
attitudes. In the first place most farmers 
have a hard time making a living and 
they are intrinsically adverse to any re- 
strictions that may be placed on the use 
or sale of land. Much morę important, 
however, is the fact that agriculture is, 
under almost all circumstances, consistent 
with aesthetic amenity. Agriculture is one 
of the few industries that has improved 
the appearance of a countryside. 

The Aesthetic Problems 

I remember, some years ago, writing 
about Vermont and making the point that 
the English countryside must be much 
morę attractive now than it was at the 
time of William the Conąueror when it 
was covered with rather messy forests 
and rather disagreeable looking villages. 

In the same way, Iowa, which is a rather 
beautiful countryside, must be morę at- 
tractive now than when it was just a 
simple waste of grassland and prairie. 

An agricultural region takes for granted 
aesthetic amenity and does very little to 
protect it and any community can afford 
to say to any individual farmer, “Go ahead 
and use your land as you will. On the 
whole you will improve the appearance 
of the countryside.” However, when the 
economic life becomes based on rural 
residence or recreation, there are the 
problems of advertising, roadside enter- 
prises, and developmental congestion in 
certain urban areas. Also, there are the 
aesthetic problems that occur as a result 
of insufficient protection or provision of 
sewage and dissonant architectural 
design. Immediately the possibility arises 
that one person can do excessive damage 
to the environment. Therefore, resi- 
dents making the transition from agricul¬ 
tural use to recreational and residential 
and tourist use must also make the formi¬ 
dable mental transition from being mem- 
bers of a society where it is quite safe to 
allow individual control of land use to 
one where it is absolutely essential that 
there be community or public control of 
land use. 

RB: And that’s the to uchy issue, the 
one that's brought morę heat to town 
meetings in recent years than all the pot- 


belly stoves of a century. Do you see Act 
250, the state’s Land Use and Develop- 
ment Law of 1970, as the forerunner of 
such Statewide regulation? 

JKG: I am not a complete prophet of 
doom as most conservationists tend to 
be. It does seem to me that in the 25 
years I have lived in Vermont that there 
has been a steady increase in conscious- 
ness of this problem of land control and I 
think that Act 250 is by almost all stan- 
dards a very great step in this direction. 

A great deal will depend on how it is en- 
forced. All such legislation, in all towns, 
involves a clash between the opportunity 
for making money and the community 
resistance to damaging commercial en- 
terprise. Act 250 is a long step in the 
right direction. 


In his Newfane farmhouse ( opposite ) and on country 
walks (< ahove), Professor Galbraith uses Vermont 
as a retreat—a precious seclusion from pressure. 

Not the least important feature is the 
hearing procedurę which allows any 
individual to express himself on adjacent 
land use because, and this is part of the 
logie of the thing, adjacent land use has 
an extremely important effect on his life. 
Also, another important feature is the way 
in which it gives local authority control 


of development and tends to protect the 
community which has the highest stan- 
dards. One could point to a lot of the 
weaknesses that need to be corrected but 
Act 250 is the right first step. 

I would also attribute great importance 
to the cleaning up of the roadsides. No 
single thing is so important as the con¬ 
trol of roadside advertising. That is to 


Controlling Roadsides 
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control development from the reach of 
the eye on one side of the highway to the 
reach of the eye on the other side of the 
highway so that the public interest in 
scenie amenity on the highways is also 
protected. I hasten to say, nonę of this 
should mean, as some conservationists 
think, that there should be no develop- 

Dangers of Development 

ment. What it does mean is to insure that 
the development is consistent with the 
interests of all highway users and with 
the long run development of the reerea- 
tion and tourist industry. 

As far as other dangers inherent in the 
development of a community in which 
one will increasingly depend on residence 
and reereation — well, I think there are 
many. If I lived in northern Vermont I 
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would be in favor of great tax conces- 
sions to agriculture and I would press the 
Vermont Legislature and the rather 
miniscule Vermont Congressional Dele- 
gation to have agriculture considered 
partly as an industry and partly as a park 
department. We are reaching the stage in 
States such as Vermont where we must 
preserve farming in part because of what 
it does for the countryside. This, by the 
way, is not a radical suggestion at all. 
Switzerland now considers about one 
third of its agricultural budget is an 
attribute of its Park Department. It is for 
the purpose of maintaining the agricul¬ 
tural countryside as a contrast to the 
cities. 

RB: Do they achieve this through dif- 
ferential taxation? 

JKG: Partly from that, and from simple 


forthright subsidies. The Swiss have a 
unique capacity for virtually any form 
of socialism which they never fail to refer 
to as free enterprise. 

But back to Vermont, another thing we 
have to watch out for is an attitude 
towards development which is too elitist. 
It would be easy for Vermont to define a 
pattern of residential development 
which would protect only the compara- 
tively affluent summer residents and 
exclude the person who wants to come 
here from Boston or Worcester or New 
York to have a weekend cabin. I would 
be very sorry to see that happen. In 
the first place, I doubt whether that kind 
of development could be sustained in- 
definitely anyway. But I think also that 
we need to bear in mind the fact that the 
person who has a cabin on a smali area 
of land is likely to enjoy that as much as 
Galbraith does with his rather morę ex- 
pansive acreage that he happened to be 
fortunate enough to buy a quarter of a 
century ago. 

RB: Fortunate, or shrewd? 

JKG: Oh, it was luck, not shrewdness. 

But today, with care and attention, one 
can have a development that combines 
people of various income levels. I would 

“The Eyesore Commission” 

much prefer that than see the develop- 
ment that serves only an elitist group, 
namely the affluent. 

There is one other thing which must 
be watched, it seems to me. That is to 
make surę that no one is pressed into 
the countryside for economic reasons. A 
great deal of strip development in various 
parts of the United States — develop- 
ment out along the roads — is not by 
people who are seeking that kind of living 
by choice but by those who are forced to 
cheaper land and trailer living by the 
absence of good low-cost housing in the 
urban communities. And for anyone who 
wants to protect the Vermont country¬ 
side, it is of the utmost importance that 
good publicly sponsored, publicly sub- 
sidized low-cost housing is available. 

This will minimize the pressure to build 
strip towns outside of the metropolitan 
areas and it will allow zoning against that 
type of development. 

RB: Do you have any ideas on any 
other devices for keeping the appearance 
of the countryside? 

JKG: I always thought that every town 
in Vermont, indeed every town in New 
England, should have something which 
we might cali an “Eyesore Commission.” 
This would consist of three distinguished 
people elected at the town meeting to 
whom anyone in the town could appeal 






in respect to any discarded present com- 
mercial or any unused commercial prop- 
erty, discarded automobiles, trucks, or 
any other thing that constitutes a com- 
mon visual nuisance. On the basis of an 
appeal by, say, ten citizens, the com- 
mission would be obligated to view this 
derelict service station, this derelict hot- 
dog stand, this discarded automobile, 
this disused truck, this derelict junkyard, 
and on a vote of two to one it would be 
empowered to declare the offending item 
an eyesore. After serving notice on its 
owner for removal, the commission would 
be empowered then to contract for its 

Buying Protection 

removal and add a tax charge against the 
ownefs land. This seems to me a smali 
device by which the community should 
be able to protect itself from what amounts 
to a form of visual pollution. This kind 
of procedurę has safeguards within it 
which would keep it from being misused. 
RB: What happens when the owner 

is indigent and refuses to abide by your 
“Eyesore Commission’s” orders? 

JKG: As 1 say, there would be a tax lien 
against the land and this would operate 
like any unpaid tax. In a great majority 
of cases the eyesore stays by pure inertia. 

I would exclude any property that is still 
in use. This would keep it from being 
used for any punitive purpose against any 
person who is now making a living off 
the property. 

RB: What about land speculation and 

increased land values? Would you sug- 
gest an improved Capital gains tax? 

JKG: There is no ąuestion that the 
enemy of all effective land use is the 
speculator or the man who is in it for 
a fast buck to take advantage of the 
natural spread in the value of land that 
moves from agricultural use to residential 
use. 1 think anyone who is a bona fide 
farmer must have preference in assess- 
ment. He must not be assessed at the val- 
ues that reflect residential or recreational 
values. There must be a elear distinction 
there, although it must be a bona fide 
farmer. Otherwise, we’ll have every real 
estate developer in Vermont planting 
some corn, as has happened in some other 
States, in order to qualify for agriculture. 
RB: How have those States handled this? 
JKG: Other States have madę the hard 
distinction between farmers and devel- 
opers. 

RB: Has it been effective? 

JKG: Yes, but it is one that is open to 
abuse. For example, the cities around 
Washington, D.C. have this as a com- 
mon feature of their assessment pro¬ 
cedurę and it works well. I would extend 


“/ would rather see the tax rates raised on those who 
are coming into the State for residential purposes. . . . 
This seems a uery reasonable form of discrimination 


the rule also, to include exemptions for 
very long-time rural residents, who were 
once farmers but have given up farming. 
Anybody who can establish 20 years of 
residence as a one-time farmer should not 
be forced to sell his land in order to pay 
his taxes. I have neighbors here in New- 
fane who have lived here all their lives 
and who I venture to think now must 
be under some considerable pressure as 
the result of the present tax rates. I would 
much rather see the tax rates raised on 
those who are coming into the State for 
residential purposes and kept Iow on 
somebody who has a long-standing period 
of residence. It seems to me this is a very 
reasonable form of discrimination; one 
that could quite easily be enforced. The 
other thing that is important is to take 
the profit out of land speculation per se. 


And what is required here is a graduated 
tax on the inerease in resale value of 
land with the graduation being in ac- 
cordance with the time the land has been 
held. If a man buys property one year and 
resells it the next, he should be subject to 
a very heavy tax on that Capital gain. If 
he holds it for ten years and can establish 
that he has used it as a residence for that 
time he should be subject to a much 
lower tax.* If he has held it for 25 years 
he should be subject to an even lower 
tax and Fm not especially inspired to 
mention 25 years because of the fact that 
that happens to be the amount of time I 
have owned land here. Because I have no 
intention whatever of ever selling it. c jQo 

* This interview was conducted last sum- 
mer. Since then such a tax law has been 
enacted by the Yermont Legislature. 
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The Vermont countryside, as seett 
from the air, takes on a stunning 
new beauty and symmetry—captured in 

a Mornmfl's pfi^t o f Famy 

photographed and written 
by Robert W. Brown 









The intrinsic magie of flying is fully 
experienced in a daybreak, smali craft flight over 
Vermont’s hillsides. This is 
flying for its own sake, for 
the physical and visual wonder 
of it, completely dioorced from 
the world of shuttle fights and 
in-fight movies. This sensa- 
tion is perhaps close to what 
earlier men—the men who 
frst cleared the underlying 
farms—imaginedflying might 
be as they watched hawks 
circling onerhead. 

Growing light begins to pick 
out details from the shadows 
on the landscape below. In 
milk-like pools thickfog lies 
above the river valleys. The 
night’s frost still whitens 
pastureland and open places. 

Smali clouds oj smoke hang 
suspended above farmhouse 
chimneys, marking those 
homes where wood is still 
burned for fliel. 
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W;//; half-throttled engine we 
drop towards the earth,for one has 
to sweep Iow to the ground in a 
smali piane to sense the tnie 
phenomenon ojflight. Rushing 
down the slope oj a valley it is 
possible to feel the thin current oj 
air which holds the piane aloft. Air 
is no longer a vacuum hut a physical 














presence which breaks like waves 


over hills and ridges, causing the engine 
to strain as it jghts the downdrajt on the 
lee side oj a tree-lined crest. 

Ifeel morę comfortable close to the 
ground when, paradoxically, it is most 
dangerous. The patches oj birch and 
tamarack appear deceptinely jragile and 
sojt as they catch the rapid movement 

















of our shadow. At this height 
each object appears fawless in 
its detail—each the archetype 
of its kind. Perfectly formed 
maples, many now bare, 
stand in pools of undisturbed 
leaoes. As it briefy mirrors 
the refection of the sun, a 
smali lakę changes from lead to 
silver and once again to lead. 

Gravestones form bright strings of scpiares and 
rectangles scattered over the darker ground. 


Ić is this viewpoint of a newly percewed 
world fxed perfectly in place beneath the cold 
morning air which makesflight a magical experience 
and gives added meaning to the softly 
rolling landscape of Vermont. 
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The Troublesome Addison Branch 

Only 16 miles in length, this stub of a railway 


T he distinguished group of railroad 
officials, imperial judges and other 
notables had gathered for a truły momen- 
tous event — the launching of the highly 
acclaimed “floating railroad bridge.” It 
was a raw, rainy day in September, 1871, 
at Beadles Cove in Shoreham, Vermont. 
The dignitaries peered at the bulky struc- 
ture which was to be the largest “boat” 
ever to float on Lakę Champlain. 

As the rains continued to beat down, 
the dignified guests retired to the United 
States Hotel at nearby Larrabee’s Point, 
where they had little difficulty finding 
words to offer numerous toasts for suc- 
cess. As the liquid flowed inside, the fad¬ 
ing rains outside began making trouble. 
For some reason, the massive hulk of a 


William Gove, an employee of the 
Vermont Agency of Environmental 
Protection, is also an avid and au- 
thoritative railroad huff. 


was bom and died in havoc. 

By William Gove 

bridge started to move on the slides that 
were by then well lubricated by the down- 
pour. The fastenings designed to prevent 
rapid descent failed to hołd and the “boat” 
plunged unscathed into the Lakę. Such a 
pity! Hardly a soul had witnessed this 
momentous launching — this finał link 
in the construction of a short railroad 
known as the Addison Branch, the link 
that was to set the then doughty raił em- 
peror — the Vermont Central — back on 
its ear. But that Addison ascendancy was 
never to be. It was a railroad born as it 
would live — in disaster. 

The Addison became most intimately 
involved in the ruthless railroad schemes 
so characteristic of the last century. It 
became loved by the people along the 
way, yet despised by those who had to 
bear the burdens of her cost with dimin- 
ishing returns. The original company had 
been chartered by local interests back in 
1867 to operate from either the Whiting 


or Salisbury Station across to the western 
edge of the county, and right-of-way pur- 
chases, four rods wide, began that same 
year. Financial matters were such, how- 
ever, that the company was unable to be- 
gin construction within the six-year pe¬ 
riod stipulated in the charter granted by 
the Vermont Legislature. 

The Addison project might then have 
died had it not been for the ruthless 
sąuabble between two railroad tycoons; 
the infamous forty-year railroad war of 
Vermont was then at its brutal height. It 
was the pioneer era in which new rail- 
roads were contending for routes that 
would assure through-traffic, and the 
coveted plum for the builders in the north- 
east was the route from Boston to the 
Great Lakes. 

The squabbling factions of the Vermont 
Central Railroad had settled down under 
the financial manipulations of J. Gregory 
Smith, and a throughline had been se- 
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cured across northern Vermont and across 
the foot of Lakę Champlain to reach the 
railroad of northern New York. The Rut- 
land Railroad had spiked down a route 
through central Vermont, but in reality it 
went nowhere. Rutland President John B. 
Page saw the need to pipę in some of that 
Great Lakes traffic, but Smith and his 
Vermont Central were doing their best to 
trod down any growth by the Rutland 
and blocked any of their efforts to cross 
the northern end of Lakę Champlain. 

The crafty John Page was the equal to 
Smith, however, and in the latter 1860’s 


he began to make his moves. By a com- 
bination of various leases of smaller rail¬ 
road lines and by the institution of a 
steamboat on the Lakę capable of carry- 
ing freight cars, Page madę it obvious that 
he would get his Rutland Railroad both 
around the Southern head of the Lakę and 
possibly across the Lakę by spanning. 

Thus it was that John Page approached 
the floundering and as yet unbuilt Addi- 
son Railroad in 1870 with a proposal to 
build and operate the linę. In the back of 
his head was the scheme that the Lakę 
could be bridged at a narrow portion; the 


Addison Railroad would become a pawn 
in the gamę of railroad chess. The obvious 
activities of the Rutland surveyors on 
both sides of the Lakę madę J. Gregory 
Smith squirm, and he eventually suc- 
cumbed to this serious competitor 

Late in December of 1870, Smith came 
down to Rutland with a proposal that the 
Rutland directors couldn’t resist. On Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1871, the entire Rutland Rail¬ 
road system, including the unbuilt Addi¬ 
son Railroad, was leased to the Vermont 
Central Railroad for the exhorbitant sum 
of $376,000 annually plus rental of the 
lessor roads. It proved to be a heavy yoke 
for Smith to bear. But the railroad war 
was temporarily over, and the little Addi¬ 
son proved to be a vital link in bringing 
these two avowed enemies to terms. 

Construction began immediately on the 
Addison right-of-way. The Rutland Rail¬ 
road was to finish the building work and 
the Vermont Central would equip and op¬ 
erate the branch linę in conjunction with 
the remainder of the Rutland. Construc¬ 
tion problems became evident from the 
very beginning, not the least of which 
came in the form of opposition from the 
commercial steamboat interests. They 
were not exactly eager to have a bridge 
thrown across their watery path. 

By August of 1871, about half of the 
new right-of-way was graded and track- 
laying was begun. Engineer George Gris- 
wold was anxious to lead all others and he 
eased the locomotive Pittsford out from 
Leicester Junction onto the new track 
with the first train ever to turn a wheel on 
the Addison Branch, a construction train 
loaded with ties and rails. Griswold’s 
comment as he traversed the swampy area 
bordering Pleasant Brook was that it was 
like “passing over India rubber.” 

The opposition of the Lakę Champlain 
steamboat interests and a legał injunction 
against bridge construction could only be 
satisfied by a scheme that would permit 
unimpeded boat passage. A plan was en- 
gineered by Rutland Railroad engineer 
L. E. Roys that called for an 1,800-foot 
piling trestle spanning the narrow portion 
of the Lakę with a 300-foot gap at the 
navigation channel which was to be 
spanned by a floating railed bridge that 
could be swung open to allow boat pas¬ 
sage. 

Construction of the bridge began early 
in 1871, and a crew of fifty men worked 
through the summer on the Vermont 
shore building the floating portion. But 
then came that memorable wet day in 
September when the “boat” slipped her 
fastenings and successfully launched her- 
self with not a single dignitary, dry or wet, 
on hand to cheer her futurę. 



Three cars hit the ice in this 1918 mishap. 
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The floating barge section was a mas- 
sive structure, 300 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, madę of heavy timbers. With that 
kind of dimensions, the designers had little 
doubt that the bridge could handle the 
heaviest cross-lake traffic. In usage how- 
ever, it was to give occasions of grief. 

To open for boat passage, the floating 
portion would be swung out into the 
Lakę, hinged at the southeast corner 
where it was hung on a five-foot shaft 
secured to the trestle. To swing open, 
the floating bridge would, in essence, walk 
itself along a huge link chain by means of 
an oversized sprocket powered by a steam 
engine. 

To get a train either on or off of the 
floating section was not always a routine 
task. Lakę Champlain fluctuates con- 
siderably in water level while the trestle 
portion of the bridge remained, naturally, 
at a constant height. This was a problem 
that demanded an ingenious scheme. As 
the water level dropped, the track on the 
barge would be jacked up and blocking 
inserted underneath to keep it up to a 
height approximately the same as the 
trestle. It isn’t hard to imagine, however, 
the precarious and teetering position an 
engineer occasionally found himself in 
when the Lakę was especially Iow. 

After the 1871 launching, the newly 
built floating bridge was slipped into place 
and madę ready to operate. The last raił 
on the trestle was laid on September 30th 
of that year and this time the distinguished 
delegation was on hand — ex-Governor 
John Page, Worthington C. Smith of the 
Vermont Central, Gyles Merrill and other 
prominent railroad people. The ceremony 
was not to be denied the notables as the 
first cars negotiated the lakę span. 

By the first week in October the last 
lengths of 56-pound, wrought iron raił 
were in place, but considerable trouble 
was encountered because of hasty and 
improper grading. An excursion train 
passed over the 1514 mile length on De- 
cember 6th. A week later two trains were 
operational daily each way. 

Business started off with a mild flurry, 
as might be expected with a new linę and 
the initial human enthusiasm. Wagon- 
loads of farm produce bound for market 
were re-routed to the nearest depot on the 
Branch; 16 tons of cheese were shipped 
from the Shoreham depot in the third 
week in December and the Shoreham to 
Whiting stage coach ceased operations. 
Ali patronage had shifted to the rails. 

The hastily built and poorly graveled 
right-of-way began making trouble by 
April when the ground thawed and the 
rails began to sag. Car derailments and 
mail train delays madę it imperative to 


quickly put a couple of gravel trains into 
service. The shortcomings were not going 
to be easily camouflaged however. There 
was the wreck of Rutland locomotive No. 
17, the Bellows Falls, on the Branch in 
October of 1876. On December 24, 1879, 
an engine derailed on a curve and rolled 
down the bank, killing the engineer, fire- 
man, and bridge tender, all riding in the 
cab. 

It wasn’t long before the floating bridge 
began making morę trouble, trouble that 
was to plague the branch for a long time 
to come. On June 26th of that first spring 
of operation, a truss rod gave way on the 
apron of the bridge as a locomotive was 
passing over. The pilot struck the ties and 
threw the engine and one car from the 


track, almost into the Lakę. The mail and 
baggage were hastily loaded into a boat 
pulled along side the crippled bridge, en- 
abling the all important mail to reach Port 
Henry by 9:00 a.m. 

When the Addison Railroad came 
under a lease to the Vermont Central 
along with the remainder of the Rutland 
Railroad, its status became completely 
changed. No longer could there by any 
hope of serving in a major route — only 
as a 15.6 mile bridge connector between 
two other major north and south routes. 
Connection was madę with the new Del¬ 
aware and Hudson Railroad at a point 
near Fort Ticonderoga. There were two 
mixed trains each way daily using a single 


locomotive, taking about an hour and a 
half per trip when they stayed on Schedule. 

When it became obvious that the Addi¬ 
son could not count on an income from 
carrying freight, the branch had to settle 
down to serving a relatively smali agricul- 
tural area with some measure of cross 
lakę traffic. Dairy products were the big- 
gest local item, of course; also included 
were large ąuantities of wool, hay, and 
livestock. There were smali milk plants 
established next to the depots of Hough’s 
Crossing, Orwell and Whiting. 

After the reorganized Central Vermont 
Railroad gave up the lease of the Rutland 
in 1896, the Addison Railroad was Con¬ 
solidated back into the Rutland system. 
The designation of Addison Branch stuck 


with her, however. The relative unim- 
portance of the Branch as a commercial 
link and the absence of any high speed 
passenger or heavy freight caused the 
inevitable result — the roadbed was 
neglected. The troublesome branch be¬ 
came worse, even with a 15-man main- 
tenance force. An inspection in 1889 by 
the State Railroad Commissioners re- 
ported that the 15.6-mile roadbed was 
one of the most neglected in the State. 

The only reason derailments were not 
occasionally tragic is because the trains 
couldn’t go fast enough. When a raił broke 
in January of 1899 and dumped the five- 
car evening mixed train over an embank- 
ment near Larrabee’s Point, the only casu- 


LEICESTŁR. 

JUMCTIOM 



The Addison route — 15miles of pure trouble. 
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alty was a cut on the head of the con- 
ductor. The four passengers escaped the 
coach before it was set afire by the kero- 
sene lamps. 

The beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury must have looked like the dawn of 
a new era to the local folks. Business was 
up a little on the Branch, and all the de- 
fective bridges were repaired or replaced. 
Train schedules were again back to two 
round trips daily and at a respectable 
speed for the troublesome little spur — 
one hour and ten minutes each way, in- 
cluding stops. The evening trip left Leices- 
ter Junction at 5:40 after meeting Rut- 
land’s Green Mountain Flyer and arrived 
on the New York end at 6:50 where it 
was put up for the night. 

The floating bridge, however, continued 
to cause problems. One of the operators 
probably would like to forget a certain 
day when the tow boat Proc tor was ap- 
proaching the bridge and began to blow 
for an open as it passed Watch Point. 
The captain’s curiosity changed to con- 
sternation as he borę down on the bridge, 
whistle wide open, and no activity was 
apparent. Unaware, the operator was 
sound asleep in his control booth. With 
16 canal boats in tow, the Captain had no 
chance of slowing down very much with- 
out the probable hazard of jack-knifing. 
He did the only thing possible — slowed 
down all he dared, and nudged the bridge 
open with his boat. The floating bridge 
sprung a smali leak as a result of the en- 
counter that never was repaired, necessi- 


Faulty construction madę accidents like the above occurfrequently. 


tating the installation of a draining pump. 

Not many years after that incident, 
bridge operator Bill Sweet had his own 
embarrassing experience, and he was wide 
awake when it happened. The steamship 
Yermont, Captain Fisher at the hełm, 
was headed south on the Lakę and had 
just pulled into Larrabee’s Point. Sweet 
saw him and went out and raised the 
aprons, stepped back to the control shack 


When drifting snów blocked its path, the railroad kept a large work crew busy shoveling. 


and put the steam engine in motion. But 
the bridge wouldn’t open. The wind was 
so strong from the south that the bridge 
couldn’t make any headway against it. As 
the Yermont stood by and waited, op¬ 
erator Sweet kept struggling in vain, but 
the drive sprocket just slipped on the 
chain when forced against the superior 
wind. Captain Fisher was not one to miss 
a Schedule if he could help it, and he gent- 
ly nudged up to the bridge with his bow 
and gave her fuli steam. The bridge opened 
but forever borę the scar, a four-inch bow 
mark in its solid timbers. 

The bridge continued to be a bother 
and the dwindling traffic didn’t encour- 
age lasting repairs. In 1917 the bridge 
and trestle were declared unsafe and for 
the next six years it was either used spo- 
radically or not at all while repairs were 
contemplated. It was finally abandoned in 
May, 1923. Soon after that, the Rutland 
dismantled its old bridge across Lakę 
Champlain. A mile of track was picked 
up, and the Branch then dead-ended at 
Larrabee’s Point. Gone was the link which 
John Page had created and used to force 
the Vermont Central into an exhorbitant 
but unavoidable lease of the Rutland a 
half century before. 

Since the Addison engine had been 
kept on the New York end of the Branch 
when the bridge was in operation, it be- 
came necessary in 1921 to build a smali 
engine house and turntable on the Yer¬ 
mont shore. One of the engineers still 
lived on the New York side of the Lakę; 
daily he would row across to fire up his 
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smali locomotive for what was now a sin¬ 
gle round trip daily to Leicester Junction. 

Passenger service was continuing to 
dwindle as automobiles became morę de- 
pendable and the Addison Branch less. 
Gone were the days when the Rutland 
would have to run a large special to get 
all the local folks over the the Middle- 
bury Fair, even cramming them into box 
cars. Gone were the days when the sales- 
men came into Leicester Junction on the 
north bound Rutland, put up at OHver 
Huntley’s Junction House, and either took 
the morning train out on the Branch or 
hired a buggy and driver to take them 
around to the local country Stores. 

Local agricultural products barely man- 
aged to keep one daily train in existence. 
The lightly loaded train would leave the 
little engine house at Larrabee’s Point at 
about 10:30 a.m. but didn’t leave Leices¬ 
ter Junction for the return trip until 5:30 
p.m., after the Green Mountain Flyer had 
madę her brief stop. There weren’t many 
passengers, but the late afternoon arrival 
of the mail was still the big daily event at 
each of the three depots enroute. 

Locomotives used on the Branch were 
often some old discards that the Rutland 
hadn’t quite worn out. But it wasn’t al- 
ways just the locomotives that were kept 
on the Branch because of being undesir- 
able for main linę duty. Little Tommy 
Beehan, for example, had the seniority as 
a conductor to transfer onto bigger runs, 
but he was so unclean and uncouth that he 
stayed demoted to the Branch for many 


years. His red flannel underwear was worn 
year-round and could be seen bulging 
from holes in his uniform pants. There 
was always a large wad of tobacco in his 
mouth, and when he gurgled out the sta- 
tion calls, he had to keep his chin high or 
else he would drool profusely. If one 
asked him a question it first meant a trip 
to the rear door to spit so that he could 
talk. Tommy is still strong in the memory 
of the local old-timers. 

Passenger service finally ceased in the 
late 1930’s, although it was officially listed 
on the timetables for a number of years 
afterward. This was the last “branch” in 
Vermont to make any pretense at convey- 
ing people. 

In 1934 the little engine house on the 
Branch was abandoned, and the engine 
was run out of Rutland. By 1940, traffic 
had dwindled to such an extent that the 
train went to Larrabee’s Point only on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday and to 
Whiting only on the other three days. In 
1949 the train carefully ventured out onto 
the Branch only one day a week. 

Track conditions were then so bad that 
it was an all day trip to come out of Rut¬ 
land and slowly creep down the Branch. 
A round trip on the Branch took four to 
five hours, and it wasn’t very exciting 
work. Once the crew was puzzled to notice 
the train gradually slowing down and 
finally stopping without an apparent rea- 
son. The engineer — for lack of morę ex- 
citing diversion — had fallen asleep. 

How the Branch hung on as long as 


it did is amazing, even aside from the 
neglected roadbed which madę trouble 
right from the first year of operation. It 
certainly wasn’t by choice of the Rutland 
Railroad that the Branch stayed active as 
long as it did. And when it did finally 
phase out, even the death throes had their 
moments of trouble. The last train to 
creep over to Larrabee’s Point madę the 
run on May 27, 1951, and the supposed 
one mixed train (freight and passengers) 
per week disappeared finally from the 
timetable, though no passengers had been 
carried for years. The track was then 
pulled up back to Whiting in the summer 
of 1951. The remaining tracks were pulled 
up in the summer of 1961, leaving only a 
1,350 foot stub which still exists today. 

Thus came the inglorious end of the 
troublesome little Addison Branch. It was 
conceived and born in troubles, lived and 
died in troublesome ways. For ninety long 
years she lasted as an integral part of rural 
Vermont living in the fertile farming com- 
munities of three Addison County towns. 

Now the people need her no morę to 
travel; the crops need her no morę to 
reach the market; the Rutland Railroad 
wanted her no longer listed among the 
growing number of redline operations. As 
usual, with the passing of a short linę, 
the end came without any public notice. 
The fanfarę and golden promises of ninety 
long years ago had long been forgotten. 
Now also the troublesome era of the Addi¬ 
son Branch would soon be a fading mem¬ 
ory in railroad history. c Go 



The last freight run over the entire linę was in 1951. 
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View frotn the lakę to a loading site that threatened to thrive. 


SILVER 

LAKĘ 

AREA: 

One triumph, smali 
perhaps, for the cause 
of peace and quiet 

By Margery G. Sharp 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


D espite a trend toward morę civilized 
and equipment-conscious campers 
in America, there are still many families 
addicted to the primitive camping ex- 
perience. Determined to teach outdoor 
survival skills to their children, these 
wilderness disciples need spots where 
they can pass on the pleasures of hiking, 
cooking a meal on an open fire and sleep¬ 
ing out under the open skies. 

Silver Lakę is a favorite haunt for 
these primitive campers. Reflecting the 
sky in its 104 acres, it is nestled five miles 
east of Moosalamoo Campground and 
west of Middlebury Snów Bowl in Addi- 
son County, near Middlebury, Vermont. 
Never advertised or promoted, it twin- 
kles in the bright sunlight just one half 
mile above popular Lakę Dunmore where 
Branbury State Park, said to be the busiest 
State park in Vermont, is located. 

Open to campers and day hikers all 
year, Silver Lakę is truły a “lakę for all 
seasons.” It is available to the summer 


swimmer and canoeist, the hiking hunters 
and fishermen (and women) of fali and 
spring, and the snowshoe enthusiasts and 
cross country skiers that criss-cross ad- 
jacent hiking trails each winter. 

Oldtimers remember the resort hotel 
built at Silver Lakę in 1879 by a Mr. 
Chandler which fire destroyed in 1942. 
A local church parish held an annual en- 
campment there for many years also. 
After the hotel burned, the generał pub- 
lic began to forget about the lakę. All 
the public, that is, except the sportsmen 
who still thought primitive camping was 
high entertainment. They kept quiet, hop- 
ing to keep the remote location of Silver 
Lakę secret and discourage tourists from 
finding it. A poor road, just barely acces- 
sible in a four-wheel drive vehicle, helped 
discourage driving visitors. 

In 1949 the U.S. Forest Service pur- 
chased Silver Lakę and the surrounding 
area and it became part of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. But nothing 
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really changed. The Forest Service pro- 
vided a few facilities, protected the site 
from fire and occasionally cut some tim- 
ber, but it didn’t interfere with the camp- 
ers’ use of the area. 

Because of its remoteness, accumula- 
tions of litter and junk lay unnoticed in 
the campgrounds around the lakę. Warn- 
ings of ecologists and conservationists 
were not yet widely heeded, and besides, 
they certainly didn’t apply to Silver Lakę, 
high in the clouds. The wilderness camp- 
ers continued to enjoy their solitude, un- 
touched by outside civilization. 

But eventually many morę people were 
renewing their interest in the out-of-doors. 
Shorter working hours, labor-saving ma- 
chines, and fast, straight roads led vaca- 
tioners to new recreation areas and camp¬ 
grounds. Spurred by advertising, morę 
families took inexpensive vacations by 
doing their own camping, cooking and 
toting of equipment. 

This new breed of camper and his 
family found Branbury State Park, Moosa- 
lamoo Campground, and inevitably, 
Silver Lakę. 

“Spring and summer accumulation of 
litter at the lakę (Silver Lakę) and on the 
approaches became increasingly ob- 
jectionable,” read a Rutland Herald 
editorial in April 1971. . . cans threat- 

ened to replace the former carpet of 
pine needles in some spots.” News media, 
alerted by ecologists, began relaying 
the alarm. But the wilderness campers 
were not aroused, not yet. 

Early in the 1960’s, overuse of recrea¬ 
tion areas throughout the country was 
reaching a critical peak. Silver Lakę be¬ 
gan to reflect that crisis situation. Trees 
had been cut down for fuel. Improper 
beaching of boats had eaten away at the 
shoreline. The access road was pitted 
with potholes and gullies were dug by 
spring streams of melting ice. Half-built 
fireplaces lay abandoned throughout the 
area and litter was piling up. 

Up until this point, the camper had 
looked to government for public facilities 
— but now the government simply could 
not keep up with the demand. Forest 
recreation had meant camping and camp¬ 
ing usually had meant a few facilities on a 
lakę somewhere. But times were chang- 
ing and undeveloped lakes were getting 
scarce. Private industry was starting to 
recognize a business opportunity in 
camping areas too. 

The Forest Service recognized this in- 

Margery G. Sharp is a freelance 
photojournalist, a mother of three 
and a five-year resident of Vermont 
w ho lives in a house of her own 
design. 


creased demand but it had not reorgan- 
ized its own inner structure to accom- 
modate it. As a result, it neither had the 
funds nor the plans to develop adequate 
recreation areas within its forests. 

When funds finally were madę avail- 
able in the late 1960’s, the Forest Service 
started planning in earnest for Silver Lakę 
improvements. It looked like the Forest 
Service could develop the lakę before it 
became scarred beyond repair and do it 
in time to meet the growing demand for 
outdoor recreation facilities. 

On May 7, 1970, the local county 
newspaper ran a story describing Forest 
Service plans for Silver Lakę. It planned 
to . . build a good paved road, two- 
lane; sixty-seven camp or pienie sites, a 
boat landing ramp, eleven miles of hik- 
ing trails and a big parking area.” 

Those wilderness campers who had 
blithely enjoyed their hard-earned soli¬ 
tude were jolted by the news. Soon the 
lakę would be enveloped in fumes from 
hundreds of wheeled vehicles and motor 
boats. The two-lane road would lead 
everyone right down to the water’s edge, 
to the last frontier of peace and solitude, 
frightening away the already vanishing 
wildlife and ruining the fishing. The new 
breed of camper and his gadget-infested, 
motorized camping equipment would take 
over everything. 


And what did the traditionalists think 
about this new kind of camping family 
that carried its house, like a turtle, on its 
back? They’d want plug-in electric current 
for their stove, their refrigerator and TV. 
They’d need a dumping station and hot 
showers. They’d have motorized access to 
Silver Lakę. The campfire, leaky tent, un- 
refrigerated food — all pleasant escapes 
for the primitive camper and his hearty 
family — would be mere inconveniences 
for this new, luxury-loving kind of camp¬ 
ing family. 

At first, the old-style campers, loners 
by naturę, sputtered their feelings only to 
close friends. But eventually they realized 
the Forest Service meant business and 
they began firing letters off to their con- 
gressmen and to the newspapers. 

“The U.S. Forest Service,” wrote one 
man to Vermont Congressman Robert 
Stafford, “is obsessed with tailormade 
recreation.” 

Mark Sperry, a local attorney, de- 
clared Silver Lakę to be the “only lakę of 
any size in the area where backpackers 
and hikers can go and have access to a 
substantial body of water for fishing and 
recreation without the annoyance and ir- 
ritation of motor vehicles, large travel 
trailers, television sets, and all the other 
annoying things that the American trav- 
elling and camping public brings with it.” 



Forest Seruice ojficials discuss plans for the camping area. 
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The U.S. Forest Service was under 
heavy fire. It appeared the organization 
was deliberately setting out to destroy the 
kind of area which it had been charged 
with preserving. The summer of 1970 was 
a hot one, in morę ways than one. Green 
Mountain National Forest Supervisor 
John Alcock had his hands, and his mail- 
box, quite fuli. 

With private citizens, town and State 
officials and local organizations all ob- 
jecting to the improvement plans, several 
members of the Forest Service began to 
doubt the validity of their plans. Perhaps 
the public had a point. 

It was true there were few remote 
lakes in the area. Several enterprising 
farmers had built private campgrounds 


on unused fields in Vermont and rented 
sites which offered some of the con- 
veniences that the motorized camper 
wanted. This created a new smali industry 
and it also changed the priorities of the 
Forest Service. The new job was obvious- 
ly to provide morę primitive campsites 
for the wilderness camper family. The 
U.S. Forest Service was not particularly 
interested in competing with the private 
campground owners. It did become in- 
volved in fulfilling a need where it did 
exist. 

Faced with the uncompromising atti- 
tude of an aroused public, and taking a 
hard look at the growing private camp¬ 
ground business, the Forest Service re- 
versed itself and scrapped the original 


development plans for Silver Lakę. Its first 
step was to close the old access road to all 
vehicular traffic. “Silver Lakę,” they said, 
“should remain as it is, an ‘oasis of soli¬ 
tude,’ a haven for the experience of the 
primitive or wilderness camper.” The tra- 
ditionalists had won. 

Gilbert Churchill, Ranger at the Forest 
Service’s Middlebury District, outlined 
the modified plans at a public meeting. 
“We can no longer protect this lakę by 
allowing indiscriminate use,” he said. “Six 
to eight new campsites, well-separated 
from the pienie area will be built to help 
disperse public use. They will be reached 
only by foot and located to give the camp¬ 
er the sensation of solitude. The sites will 
be far enough from the lakę to protect the 


shore but within the sight and sound of 
water and the influence of lakę breezes. 

“Marked trails will move people around 
the lakę and to vistas on Chandler Ridge 
and Mount Moosalamoo, eventually. 
Fireplaces will be madę safe and a rustic 
rock wali will be built behind the beach 
sands to save the shoreline.” 

The wilderness camping people were 
elated. Silver Lakę wouldn’t be quite the 
same, but it wouldn't be so bad either. The 
Rutland Herald echoed their sentiments. 
“At this stage of the state’s growth,” it 
read, “Silver Lakę is needed much morę 
as a restricted area than as just another 
reereation area with a traffic problem.” 

The past two summers have been noisy 
ones. The Silver Lakę campers, once morę 


seeking their solitude, were beseiged with 
the sounds and smells of heavy equip- 
ment and the whine of chain saws, as the 
Forest Service worked to restore and pre- 
serve Silver Lakę for them. But this time, 
the campers understood. 

What really shook them up though, was 
the gang of 1 5 hardhats they met one day 
on the lakę trail. Incredulous! They were 
girls! 

Ranger Churchill explained: “The girls 
are members of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps from Bristol, Vermont. The 
program provides summer work, en- 
courages students to finish high school 
and gives them a chance to improve skills 
and earn money. We’ve hired them.” 

Fred Richardson and Robert Everett, 
teachers at Mount Abraham Union High 
School and Champlain Valley Union High 
School respectively, had charge of the 
girls. 

“A good crew,” Richardson commented 
later. “The girls painted, hammered, dug, 
chopped and sawed. They built pienie 
tables and precast concrete fireplaces, 
marked signs and trails, cleared brush 
for campsites. They learned elementary 
surveying in levelling for tentsites. 

“They also constructed three toilet 
buildings, canoe rests and a footbridge 
over a flume that empties into the lakę. I 
really wore three hats. One as NYC Di- 
rector, one as counselor when necessary, 
and I co-supervised the field work. Also, 
I madę up the payroll.” 

Autumn quickly comes to Silver Lakę. 
Suddenly its surface is on fire with mir- 
rored color. The pretty yellow hard hats 
and their wearers are gone, the heavy 
equipment silent. Now the enticing odor 
of fresh-caught fish frying over a wood 
fire betrays the fact there is a fisherman 
and his family enjoying their catch near- 
by. Waiting their turns are the hunters, 
cross-country skiers and the spring 
canoeists. 

But controversy still blows hot on the 
status of the lakę. Before the 1972 sum¬ 
mer reconstruction began, a group of 
people, irked by the closure of the access 
road to vehicles, circulated a petition in 
protest. Following the summer, another 
group filed a counter-petition reinforcing 
the Forest Service’s modified plan for 
Silver Lakę. 

The U.S. Forest Service stands firm, 
convinced it madę the right decision re- 
garding the lakę area. The wilderness 
campers and their families have a right to 
keep a retreat away from the racket and 
rush of civilization. Silver Lakę is this 
place. The Forest Service officials say 
they are proud to have listened to the 
voice of the wilderness campers. e O* 



A team of “hardhats” from the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps of Bristol did the spadework in the area. 
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AND THEN AGAIN, 
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AUTUMN 



It happens every year about this 
time, but it could hardly be 
callecl tedious. It develops 
rather slowly most years, and 
yet it’s seen as a sudden event. It 
is a dying, in effect a solemn 
preparation for an end to life, 
yet it brims over with a kind of 
breathless vitality. It is Autumn, 
of course, making its annual, 
regular, Vermont rerun. 
Hut there’s no getting used to it. 

Opposite page, the Village oj Wait's 
River by Dr. Nathaniel H. Pulling. 
Hans Wendler photographed the child 
in the brook and Cecile Briggs took 
the West Woodstock photo belo w. The 
sugarhouse is by William H. Clark. 
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Clyde Smith photographed the tree in 
Shelburne above and Hans Carroll caught 
the reluctant hunter at right . The brook 
near Hancock was photographed by William 
B. Emmons III and the hillside in Sharon 
by Joseph Lee. The portrait oj Silver Lakę 
near Barnard, opposite, is by Hans Wendler. 
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They talk about the peak 
of Autumn, assuming always 
that it will fali on a week¬ 
end. One Saturday and 
Sunday will be graciously 
appointed to host the sea- 
son’s dramatic climax. 



But where do you situate 
Autumn’s splashing summit? 

Is a sugar mapie morę bril- 
liant w hen its leaves reach 
a crest of crimson? Is there 
a cjuintessential yellow for 
the muted beech and poplar? 
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Janet Hill photographed these tracks 
in Barton, beloiv, and the haruest figurę 
is by R. D. LaSalle. Chelsea, below, is 
by Larry McDonald and the gathering storm 
over Worcester was taken by Charles A. Smith. 












The season is a flurry of 
peaks, each tumbling aft er 
the one before, proposing 
its particular mood for 
awesome speculation. A j>eak 
day can shimmer under a 
brilliant blue canopy or 
tremble beneath a herd of 
threatening clouds. The height 
of Autumn can ł>e captured 
in coy pastels of morning or the 
blazing gold of a setting sini. 
It is Autumn again, Verniont’s 
annual spectacular. ofr 
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The four generations and 
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A ripe old age for a producing apple tree 
is 50 years and the fact that the last 
of the original apple trees on a certain 
farm in South Hero became firewood 
some 40 years ago gives a generał idea of 
the longevity of this family-run orchard 
on lower Grand Isle in Lakę Champlain. 

Allenholm Farm may, in fact, be the 
oldest commercial orchard in the State 
and, adding to this significance, it has 
been owned and operated by the same 
family in a direct linę of four generations 
of Allens over a span of morę than 100 
years. 

Only recently did the farm forsake 
traditional dairying to specialize exclusive- 
ly in fruit — pears, plums, cherries and 
raspberries in addition to apples — but 
sińce that time some new directions have 
been established for the marketing of this 
produce. 

It was in the spring of 1870 that Reuben 
C. Allen settled with his family on the 
original home farm he had purchased the 
previous year. He went about raising 
dairy cattle, sheep, hogs and related crops 
in the established fashion of the 19th cen- 
tury diversified Vermont farm. In 1883 
Allen planted a mixture of Northern Spy, 
Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening ap¬ 
ples and from these later came the farrrfs 
first commercial apple sales. The farm 
was subsequently passed to a son, Horace 
Dewey Allen, who died in 1899. His wife 
then managed the farm until 1911 when 
her son Ray took over. 

It is this Allen who gave the farm its 
well-known name. Now 83, he recalls 
that about the time of World War I he had 
noticed the use of the term “holm” in 
the names of farms appearing in dairy 
journals. He thought that sounded pretty 
good and so very naturally his place be¬ 
came “Allenholm Farm.” “At the time,” 
he says with a chuckle, “I didn’t realize 
it was a Swedish term and I guess others 
don't either because people sometimes 
come around asking for ‘Mr. Allenholm.’ ” 
Ray R. Allen began expanding the or¬ 
chard, first adding Mclntosh trees and 
later Delicious and other apple varieties. 
Many of his apples were shipped by the 
barrel to Boston and New York City mar- 
kets. But he had substantial local trade as 
well. “In wintertime,” he recalls, “men 
would come across the lakę on the ice, 
fili up their sleighs with apples and return 
to peddle them in Burlington.” 


The fourth generation of Allens took 
over the farm in the spring of 1960 fol- 
lowing the signing of a formal contract 
between Ray R. Allen and his son, Ray 
W. With young Ray running the farm, 
the trend towards specialization in fruit- 
growing reached its culmination. The 
raising of hogs and sheep had long sińce 
been dropped. In 1960 the beekeeping 
which the younger Allen had pursued 
was ended and in 1965 the farrrfs dairy 
operations were terminated. 

With additions over the years to the 
original 120 acres, young Ray and his 
wife, Judy, now oversee some 300 acres 
with about half devoted to fruit. Judy, 
also a native of South Hero, plays an ac- 
tive role in management of the family 
business. Their average annual harvest 
of 45,000 bushels of apples comes from 
nearly 4,000 producing trees and there 
are an even larger number of young trees 
coming along. 

In addition to the well-known Mc¬ 
lntosh and Delicious varieties grown at 
Allenholm, there are Quintes, which ripen 
early, Cortland Macouns and other varie- 
ties including a few Northern Spy. Some 




Ray Allen ( aboue ) who named the famous 
South Hero farm and his daughter-iti-law 
Judy (opposite page) join in the picking and 
packing. The process is age-old, but it gets 
a modern lift when young Ray and Judy 
check out the orchards cycle-style. 
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trees of a new kind called Empire, a cross 
between the Macs and Delicious, are just 
beginning to produce. “People are quite 
enthusiastic about them,” Ray reports. 
“We may have a new favorite here.” 

In addition to Ray, who is 36, Judy 
and Ray’s Dad, who continues to work 
regularly, the Allenholm Staff includes 
eight full-year employees. But it is part- 
time help which booms the payroll. At 
the height of the harvest and packing 
season as many as 100 men and women, 
all area residents, are employed at the 
farm. 

First evidence of the Allenholm com- 
plex for a visitor traveling over from the 
Vermont mainland during harvest time 
is an attractive farm market on busy U.S. 
2 in the center of South Hero village. 
Moved to the site in 1967 to begin this 
new retail venture was the original wood- 
working and blacksmith shop which 
young Ray’s grandfather and great-grand- 
father had used. Some of their tools and 
other artifacts are on display among the 
gift items on sale there. In one of two 
wings added later cider is pressed and 
fresh apple pies are baked. In the other, 
the Allenholm Farm fruit and other local- 
ly-grown produce are sold. 

Just beyond the farm market a left turn 
onto a paved side road leads you to the 
main Allenholm Farm. About a mile 
down is a large building where a tractor 
rolls in as you arrive, drawing three fiat 
wagons in tandem loaded with large 
wooden bins of just-picked apples. These 
are destined for one of two places. One is 
the packing linę inside where with a com- 
bination of mechanical devices and human 
hands the apples are washed and sorted — 
then bagged, boxed or binned in various 
sizes, ąuantities and ąualities. The other 
is one of four big storage rooms where 
refrigeration and “controlled atmosphere” 
are used to hołd the apples in good condi- 
tion for later shipment. The Allens Whole¬ 
sale most of their fruit to about 50 retail 
outlets in northern Vermont. In addition, 
some goes to processors and a very smali 
ąuantity to large metropolitan distributors. 

Farther down the road you come to a 
large tree-shaded white house with an 


Robert Hagerman, a for mer indus- 
trial engineer, is now a freelance 
writer and photographer. 
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outlying gambrel-roofed garage and shed 
painted a good Vermont red. Part of the 
house is the original Allen homestead 
which has been enlarged and remodeled 
several times during its 100 years of serv- 
ice. Puli in the driveway and you are very 
likely greeted by two St. Bernard dogs, 
pets of the younger Allen family who now 
make their home here while the senior 
Allens have moved to an even older brick 
house a short way further down the road. 

Ali around you are the Allenholm apple 
trees, their limbs, if not already picked, 
drooping with the weight of the heavy 
fruit. Wander down one of the rows and 
you may encounter a harvest crew. At 
one tree a young woman carefully settles 
a wide-based, narrow-topped ladder 
among the branches, climbs it and with a 
deft twisting motion begins picking the 
fruit and placing it in the bucket hung at 
her front by straps over her shoulders. 

The quiet of the orchard is occasionally 
broken by some shouted chatter among 
pickers in different trees or by the little 
rippling sound as apples roli out of the 
opened canvas bottom of a bucket held 


over one of the big wooden bins. Then 
there may be a sudden sharper, whining 
sound as young Ray Allen wheels into 
the area on his motorcycle to check out 
picking progress. 

As with any Vermont orchardist, fruit- 
growing for Ray and his family has its 
bucolic moments but naturę can play 
havoc with drought, heavy winds, hail 
and late spring and early fali freezes. 
“With that and the changing market con- 
ditions it’s a fairly high-risk business,” he 
says. “But altogether it’s a good life. Being 
self-employed the family can work to- 
gether. The work is varied, both indoors 
and out, and we don’t have rigid hours.” 

In 1970 the Vermont Farm Bureau 
and State Grange organizations jointly 
recognized Allenholm Farm as a Century 
Farm, which is one that has been owned 
and operated by a single family linę for 
100 years or morę. There is already a fifth 
generation of Allens in Ray and Judy’s 
son, Ray C., now eight years old. “We’d 
like to have him continue the farm,” says 
Ray, “but it’s going to be strictly up to 
him.” c Co 



Afi er picking, sorting and packing, the 
Allenholm farm retails the apples and their 
by-products. Pies and cider are sold along 
with apples by-the-bushel in the farm s 
market on Route 2 in downtown South Hero. 













C. M. Robbins, a ueteran bear hunter, is photographed with his i05th kill. 


Vermont’s Great Bear Killers 

By Robert L. Hagerman 


I n Bakersfield Notch in north central 
Vermont there is a landmark near 
the Bakersfield-Waterville town linę 
known as Bear’s Den Rock. The name 
goes back to the earliest days of the lat- 
ter town’s settlement when a man named 
Leach and some of his neighbors smoked 
out and subseąuently shot a bear which 
Leach earlier had discovered in a cave 
near the big rock. 

The story is typical of the tales, anec- 
dotes and folklore about bears and bear- 
hunters which are found in old newspa- 
pers and published annals of a number of 
Vermont towns. Many morę are still being 
passed along by word-of-mouth. These 
together with other assorted place names 
— several Bear Swamps and Bear Caves, 
a couple of Beartowns and a Bear Notch 
— reflect one element of the Green Moun- 
tain State’s history and character. Ver- 
mont and Vermonters have always been 
bear-conscious. 

Throughout Vermont’s early history 
and into the 20th century, there was real 
economic need to do away with bears. 
From what is now known about them the 
reports may have been exaggerated but 
bears did prey on sheep, cows and other 
livestock and often raised havoc in corn- 
fields. For many years the State recog- 
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nized the bear as a “noxious animal” and 
paid a bounty on those done away with. 

Bear pelts and bear oil also had com- 
mercial value. Thus in addition to doing 
away with a public nuisance, the hunter of 
days gone by had hard cash as an incen- 
tive to go after bear. One 400-pound 
specimen taken in 1881 was described as 
“a $50 bear” — no mean sum in those 
days. In addition to the then $15 bounty, 
the successful hunter received $12 for the 
hide and $24 for the four gallons of oil 
which was extracted from the carcass. 

But there is morę than the damage 
sometimes wrought by bears or the eco¬ 
nomic gains earned from their disposal 
which accounts for their prominent 
place in Vermont’s history. Early Green 
Mountaineers were not that different from 
humans elsewhere and tales of bears and 
the men who went after them with trap 
and rifle madę for rousing good entertain- 
ment. Hearing firsthand of an exciting 
encounter with a bear or reading about it 
in the local weekly provided the same 
vicarious experience that many today feel 
in reading about a professional football 
gamę. And as today’s football pros are 
heroes for many, so those men who out- 
witted the presumed wiły and ferocious 
bear gained stature with their exploits. 


But sometimes it was the bear itself 
which took on legendary proportions. 
A classic case in Vermont is Old Slip- 
pryskin, vaunted not as a noble wild crea- 
ture in the romantic tradition but as the 
most ornery, malicious devil that ever 
plagued mankind. His haunts were in the 
Northeast Kingdom in the time of the 
earliest settlement of that area. 

Various tales of Slippryskin appear in 
The National Survey’s Gazetteer of Ver- 
mont Heritage under its capsule descrip- 
tions of Lemington, Maidstone, Morgan 
and Victory. He was a huge bear, of 
course, and so old that it was no use to 
hunt him with dogs because his scent had 
long sińce worn off. And his ability to 
elude every trap set for him was one 
source for Slippryskin’s name. 

Numerous efforts were mounted to rid 
the north country of the creature, includ- 
ing one personally led by Gov. Jonas 
Galusha who doused himself with an oint- 
ment said to smell like a female bear. But 
this and all other hunts were unsuccessful 
and old Slippryskin eventually vanished, 
as mysteriously as he could disappear 
momentarily like “a drift of smoke” 
when a hunter was after him. 

Bears native to Vermont are not quite 
what the tali tales of Slippryskin would 










have them. The species is the black bear 
as distinguished from the bigger brown 
and grizzly bears found in the West. 
But the black bear is big enough — adult 
males generally weigh 200 to 475 pounds 
with some accounts telling of bears 600 
pounds or morę. 

Hardly ever on the offensive against 
humans as was Slippryskin, the black 
bear in fact is very defensive, generally 
traveling at night and keeping to wilder- 
ness country away from civilization. 
While the protective sow bear with her 
offspring is to be avoided, particularly 
when denned, she is known to some- 
times abandon her cubs rather than de- 
fend them when man is the intruder. But 
unprovoked attacks on man by a black 
bear are very rare though it can be dan- 
gerous indeed when wounded or cornered 
by dogs. 

The black bear is officially classified as 
a carnivore, or flesh-eating, but it is ac- 
tually omniverous, eating vegetable mat- 
ter and a variety of other items as well. 

The black bear’s great adaptability and 
eat-anything habits may well account for 
its continued survival both in Vermont 
and elsewhere in the United States. While 
bears are found in every Vermont county 
except Grand Isle, they are concentrated 
along the main Green Mountain rangę, 
throughout much of the Northeast King- 
dom with Essex County the heaviest 
populated in the State, and in certain 
other areas. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when Vermont pioneers and later settlers 
cleared vast areas of the State for farming 
purposes, the bear retreated to the remain- 
ing wilderness pockets. With abandon- 
ment of so many hill farms sińce the turn 
of the present century much of the once- 
cleared acreage has reverted to woodland 
and again becomes suitable habitat for 
the black bear. 

Thus while new intrusions into these 
forested areas, notably vacation home 
developments, are of some concern, the 
Fish and Gamę Department believes that 
Vermont’s bear population, now con- 
servatively estimated at 1 , 200 , is at least 
stable with some indications that it is in- 
creasing. 

State fish and gamę regulations today 
restrict hunters to taking only one bear 
per year and that with rifle or bow and 
arrow and then during a limited season. 
Trapping was banned outright in 1967. 
Baiting of bears was just recently pro- 
hibited but dogs may be used when a 
special permit is acąuired. 

By contrast, the bear was fair gamę the 
year round in past generations and any 
method could be used to attract, trail and 


take him. Bait, dogs and firearms were 
used but most regularly, big Steel traps 
were set. There were other ways, too. The 
Burlington Clipper of July 12, 1877 re- 
ported that “Timothy E. Davis, of Un- 
derhill, caught a 200 pound bear in a 
deadfall, which he had set to avenge the 
loss of a fine sheep.” The deadfall, a 
pioneer techniąue, is a trap constructed 
so that a great weight such as a log falls 
on an animal when the trap is sprung. 

It is in the patience of a long stalk, the 
intricacies of successful trapping tech¬ 
niąue and the heroics of a direct encount- 
er that stories of bear hunts and hunters 
from Vermont’s past derive their rich, 
exciting, and often humorous ąualities. 

In Stowe’s historical annals is a de- 
tailed account provided by one George 
Wilkins of a bearhunt carried out in 1849 
by four local men on Mt. Mansfield. 
The men — Byron Russell and his broth- 
er, Charles, Elon Warren and John Fair¬ 
banks — first spent one fruitless day on 
the mountain but on the second picked up 
the track of a large sow bear and her two 
half-grown cubs. 

Approaching an area of ledge and 
piled up rocks, young Warren scrambled 
up ahead of the others and suddenly 
found himself cornering the three bears 
in front of a cave. The big bear im- 
mediately charged and knocked over 
Warren whose yells ąuickly brought the 
others. The gripping account then con- 
tinues: 

“As the whole party came up, the bears 
became morę enraged, and showed their 
teeth and growled till the whole mountain 
and woods rang with their hideous yell- 
ing. . . . They would ąuite come up to the 
hunters, as if about to tear them to 



Behideres Curtis Brown felled 
this bear with an ax. 


pieces, and strike at them with their 
paws.” 

Some three minutes of hand-to-paw 
combat ensued, with the men warding off 
the blows of the bears with an axe and 
their rifles which were wet and could not 
be fired. In the process the mother bear 
escaped through a crevice while the two 
young ones holed up in the cave. 

In the respite the men dried and re- 
loaded their guns and debated at length 
about what to do next. In the end it was 
By Russell who did it. Using a torch madę 
with birch bark stuck in the end of a pole 
he crawled into the Iow cave with his rifle. 
After a combination of missed shots, 
fresh torches, garbled Communications 
with his companions about when to puli 
him out feet first, and even a swat to the 
head by one of the bears, Russell man- 
aged to shoot them both. 

Another story, both grisly and humor¬ 
ous, is in the history of Morgan, published 
in 1941. No datę is given, but some years 
earlier Christopher Bartlett and his two 
sons, Byram and Jarvis, set out in a boat 
after a bear swimming across Lakę Sey¬ 
mour. Pulling alongside, Jarvis shot and 
supposedly killed the bear which, with 
some difficulty, was thereupon hauled 
into the boat. 

As the party pulled for shore the bear 
suddenly revived. The account continues: 
“There was ąuite a busy time . . . for a 
few minutes but the bear was kept some- 
what subdued with paddles and gun-butts. 
When the boat reached shore the bear 
. . . tried to escape, but Byram got an axe 
and the bear was finally killed.” 

Adds the Morgan history in character- 
istic wry fashion: “About two years ago, 
Mr. Herbert Flynn, better known as 
Tornado Flynn, and his son, Urban, shot 
a bear in the lakę under similar circum- 
stances with the exception that the bear 
stayed shot.” 

Such is a brief sampling of individual 
hunts. But it is their record of bears tak- 
en and prowess developed over long years 
of pursuing them that have given rise to a 
number of true Vermont folk-heroes. 

One such character was “Uncle” Isaac 
Farwell of Dorset of whom an affectionate 
account was provided by Zephine Hum- 
phrey in her Story of Dorset first pub¬ 
lished in 1924 and recently re-issued. She 
describes how a seeming endless array of 
bear stories from and about Uncle Isaac 
madę the rounds of the town. She records 
two of them: 

“On one occasion he caught a bear by 
the taił as it was getting over a wali and 
held it until a companion came up and 
dispatched it. On another occasion, he 
twice got a bevy of young cousins out 
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into a moon-lit corn-patch to hunt for a 
bear which could not be discovered; and, 
having been promised a beating if the 
second expedition failed, he felt safe to 
remain in the corn with the bear than to 
return to the house. There, all alone, he 
found himself overshadowed by a gigantic 
form, there he did battle and came off 
triumphant. After which he was of course 
the hero of the evening.” 

While no longer hunting, Uncle Isaac 
by his later years had been adopted by the 
town as somebody to have around as 
long as possible and on July 14, 1879 a 
huge celebration was held honoring him 
on the occasion of his lOOth birthday. He 
lived on in quite active fashion — in- 
cluding sugaring in season — until May, 
1881. 

Attaining nearly legendary status in 
Belvidere, Waterville’s neighbor to the 
north, has been Curtis Brown — manu- 
facturer, legislator, town official and 
benefactor but most of all, bearhunter. 
His reputation accompanied him in the 
name, Bear Brown, by which he was gen- 
erally known. And for his record of bears 
taken — it was 89 when he died in 1911 
— local newspapers in the latter 19th cen- 
tury began referring to him as the state’s 
champion bearhunter (though later they 
had to admit other Vermonters had out- 
done him). 

One story of Brown’s adventures re- 
corded by a direct descendant, Sherrill 
McCuin of Highgate Center, illustrates 
the coolness he maintained in the face of 
danger. McCuin tells of the time his great- 
great-grandfather “got to playing hiden- 
go-seek with a bear. He had been out 
hunting all day when finally they spotted a 
big one. Brown shot and the bear started 
coming for him. He ducked behind a tree, 
reloaded, stepped back around, aimed 
carefully and killed the bear.” 

What is in part a first-hand account 
by Brown himself of one of his hunts 
appeared in a local newspaper on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1882. The article first describes 
how the previous December Brown 
caught up with a big bear which he had 
tracked through a light snów. His own 
words provide the exciting conclusion: 

“The bear madę a splendid mark, 
‘broadside on,’ large and black against 
the elear snów. My shot knocked him off 
the log, and such yells and howls I never 
heard before in the woods, nor anywhere 
else except from the Lion’s cages when 
they are fed raw meat. I reloaded in a hur- 
ry for I knew he was coming straight 
towards me. ... He was fifteen feet off 
when he took the second bali that killed 
him instantly.” 

Brown’s nearly 90 bears is less than 
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half the number that a contemporary, 
but lesser known, Vermonter is said to 
have racked up in Bolton. The man was 
Julius Divine, a true baekwoods char- 
acter as well as an extremely able hunter. 

“Uncle Julius” and his wife, Aunt Jo, 
lived two miles off the road which ran 
through Bolton Notch. According to a 
newspaper story which appeared about 
1910, he had not been to the village, 
some seven miles away, in over 20 years. 
His wife, however, madę periodic trips to 
the hamlet to sell the fur pelts, including 
those of bears, which her husband trapped 
and shot and to purchase the few supplies 
the couple needed. 

Divine used an old smooth-bore, muz- 
zle-loading rifle and, the story continues, 
“He says that so far as he can remember 
he has not wasted a bullet in 10 years, 
and the old musket has spoken many 
times in that period.” As for his taiły of 
bears, “a record of notches on the wood- 
shed door counts well over 200.” 

The town of Hancock was the home 
of two bearhunters well-known in the 
central Vermont area and beyond. They 
were Charles Merritt Robbins and Rinal- 
do A. Whittier, the latter being some- 
thing of a protege of the former. 

Over his 79 years Robbins shot and 
trapped 109 bears and, like Bear Brown, 



Rinaldo Whittier of Hancock 
displays his prize catch. 


was often referred to as Vermont’s cham¬ 
pion bearhunter. A detailed account of 
his exploits — including long quotes in 
what attempted to duplicate his Vermont 
jargon — appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald of September 10, 1905. He de- 
scribed one encounter as follows: 

“I remember one big feller 1 had 
ketched and after I had shot him he lay 
so still I thought he was dead. 1 picked up 
a big stick of timber so’s 1 could be ready 
for any finał movements in his death 
struggle and went over to him. When I 
got within a foot of him, somethin’ hit 
that stick and it went out of my hand like 
a bullet, while a earthquake hit me, 
knockin’ me about five feet. Then I 
could hear my clothes tear as I rolled 
over and over. ... I got up quick as 1 
could and crawled over to my rifle. When 
my hand was stiddy enough to puli the 
trigger, I let go, and that b’ar kept quiet 
forever.” 

Robbins went on in the Herald inter- 
view to provide his generał Outlook on 
bears — and people: a view that almost 
surely reflects some serious troubles he is 
said to have had with his second wife, a 
much younger woman. His conclusion: 
“Tother way from women, I don’t think 
b’ars is all the time lookin’ fer trouble. 
Ketchin’ fightin’ b’ars aint nothin’ to 
handlin’ some kind of women.” 

By the time he died in 1910 Robbins 
had passed on much of his hunting 
know-how to Whittier who went on to 
taiły up at least 87 bears before his death 
in 1958 at the age of 90. His most pub- 
licized success echoes something of the 
earlier account of that devil, Slippryskin. 
In this case the bear was “Old Lady Three 
Toes.” 

In late summer of 1943 what was de- 
scribed as a “gargantuan mother bear” 
had gone on something of a rampage and 
was credited with the killing of 36 sheep 
and lambs in a two-week period in the 
Rochester area. Whittier, then 76, had 
set out a few traps but withdrew to await 
developments when the State sent in an 
“expert trapper” in a move to catch the 
big she-bear. After three days, his quarry 
amounted to two toes from a paw, caught 
in a trap. The hunted bear was promptly 
dubbed, “Old Lady Three Toes.” 

Months later the Rut land Herald re- 
ported that the expert trapper had de- 
parted the area and that Whittier, “the 
master of all master bear hunters, . . . has 
decided to match his cunning with the 
black marauder.” It didn’t take him long. 
Just three days later Whittier hailed into 
Rochester reporting he had successfully 
trapped Old Lady Three Toes. It was, he 
told the Herald , his “greatest thrill.” c Oo 
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DECIDUOUS FORESTS 
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Natural Areas are the scattered fragments 
of land which exist as they did before man 
had his hand in shaping the topography. 
They are areas where plant and ani mai 
life are in a State of interdependence that is 
complete and sustained from year to year, 
and they are generally located in spots 
that do not interest man — mountain 
summits, ravines, marshes and bogs. 

This article is the second in a series on 
Vermont’s Natural Areas by naturalist 
and conservationist, Ottar Indridason 
and his wife Louise. 

I n Vermont, as in most of unurbanized 
eastern North America, the deciduous 
forest is a central component of the eco- 
system in which wildlife and man himself 
move and live. The forest has prepared 
the soil, produced the oxygen, cleansed 
the air, and gives an immeasureable 
wealth in raw materials. 

While present forest land is a fraction 
of what it once was, both because of ex- 
tensive clearings and repeated cuttings, 
it still has a great presence in the land. The 
few remaining tatters of original forest, 
untouched by human hands, are particu- 
larly impressive. There is a feeling of 
elapsed time in these isolated fragments, 
and rightly so. For the deciduous forest 
formation came into being, according to 
most researchers, in the late Mesozoic 
era some 135 million years ago. That es- 
timated beginning predates the present ar- 
rangement of land masses on our globe, 
and goes back to the time when North 
America was part of a Northern Hemi- 
sphere continent we cali Laurasia. Europę 
had a similar deciduous forest at one 
time which is now largely destroyed. But 
many varieties of trees including elm, 
mapie, oak, beech and birch are common 
to both sides of the Atlantic. The North 
American deciduous forests, however, 
achieved a much greater scalę of variety 
with many genera not found in Europę, 
such as magnolia, walnut, hickory and 
tulip trees. There is a richness in the spec¬ 
trum of our forests which make them 
particularly magnificent. They are entirely 


different from either the coniferous for¬ 
ests to the north or the tropical forests to 
the south. 

Primeval deciduous forests of eastern 
North America from which present for¬ 
ests descended were a product of the tem- 
perate zonę in which they grew. While the 
climate of this area fluctuated widely over 
the ages — from near-tropical to ice-age 
conditions in the northern portions of 
forest rangę — the hallmarks of this forest 
have remained. Springtime has always 
produced sprouting green leaves which 
clothe the trees throughout the summer, 
turn gold or scarlet in the fali and even- 
tually fali to the ground, leaving the 
branches naked, only to be reclothed with 
the onset of another spring. 

The North American deciduous forest 
stretches from the pine belt of the Southern 
Coastal plain to the St. Lawrence Valley. 
It has been divided into several forest re- 



Wild sarsaparilla flourishes on the 
dry open Jloor of Gifford Woods. 


gions according to dominant tree associa- 
tions present in maturę forest remnants. 
Vermont forests lie in the region of hem- 
lock, white pine, and northern hardwoods. 
This association has a generous mixture 
of red spruce at slightly higher elevations. 

When I first came to the eastern United 
States from my native country of Iceland, 
my first overwhelming impression of 
strangeness came from the amount of 
trees visible — millions of them, except 
where roads, cities or fields in cultivation 
were present. At first I hated them, simply 
because there were just too many, though 
I had loved the few trees I had known at 
home. I had a sense of being closed in by a 
hordę of branches. But as my interest in 
the life Sciences grew, I learned the names 
of some of the trees, and could identify 
the shape of a sugar mapie leaf, the grace 
of an elm tree’s silhouette, and the soft 
long needles of a white pine. 

Before this happened, however, I went 
through a stage of total indifference to 
trees and I’m afraid all too many are still 
at this stage. Perhaps it is the reason that 
we have, as a nation, treated our forests 
with a gross indifference which borders on 
ruthlessness. We have cut, slashed and 
burned as though the forest were an 
enemy, or at best, an inexhaustible re- 
source. As a result, whole regions of North 
America are without any large good ex- 
amples of the original forest that existed 
merely 150 years ago. 

We have chosen two of Vermont's de¬ 
ciduous forest natural areas for detailed 
descriptions. The two are strikingly dif¬ 
ferent from one another. The first, Gifford 
Woods, is a dry upland forest containing 
most of the expected species of trees, 
shrubs and smaller plants. The other, 
Vernon Black Gum Swamp, is, as its name 
implies, not only a forest but a swamp as 
well. The presence of this stand of black 
gum trees in Vermont is nearly as unex- 
pected as would palm trees be on the 
shores of Lakę Champlain. 

Each area has its own charm, its own 
character. They are both unique and both 
beautiful. 
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Cjifford IPoods State Park: sherburne 


T o enter some parts of the forest of 
Gifford Woods is to walk straight into 
the past — to visit a fragment of the “for¬ 
est primeval” that, through love and care 
of former owners, has escaped the early 
woodsman’s axe and today’s chainsaw. 
The experience is startling. Suddenly one 
realizes that he no longer is in ordinary 
second-growth forest, but in the hushed 
presence of relative giants which rear 
symetrically out of buttressed mounds of 
roots. Silence reigns through this forest in 
the town of Sherburne, though a busy 
highway is only a few hundred feet away. 
While the trees are a good distance apart, 
with relatively sparse undergrowth, the 
crowns intermingle, and they seem to 
huddle together as if in conference. 

Gifford Woods is typical of the hem- 
lock-northern hardwoods forest of north- 
ern New England though white pine, usu- 
ally a component of this forest association, 
is not a member of this community. This 
seven-acre forest is both virgin and cli- 
max: virgin because the forest has ap- 
parently never been cut, though some of 
it may have been used as a sugarbush in 


years past. The term, “climax,” means 
that a majority of the trees present are 
full-grown, and that the area is a stable, 
self-renewing association of plants in bal- 
ance with each other, the soil, the climate 
and available ground water at the site. 

While the trees in Gifford Woods are 
magnificent in their size, many 30 to 40 
inches in diameter at chest height and 
some 400 years old, the woods do not 
compare with other famous forests of 
warmer climates and deeper soils. The 
site, like so many others in Vermont, ap- 
pears to be underlain by a boulder-strewn 
glacial till and the soil, a coarse muli, ap- 
pears to be very thin. But there is a mar- 
velous sense of ecological wholeness about 
this place. Dr. E. Lucy Braun, in her clas- 
sic work Deciduous Forests of North 
America , describes Gifford Woods — 
the only Vermont area included in her 
book. She cites this forest as a typical ex- 
ample of the hemlock-northern hard¬ 
woods forest that used to be: “Here beech, 
sugar mapie and yellow birch together 
comprise somewhat less than 90 per cent 
of the canopy and over 90 per cent of the 


second layer.” Other trees of varying im- 
portance in the forest noted by Dr. Braun 
are hemlock, white ash, American elm, 
black cherry, basswood and red spruce. 

In the spring, the open floor of the for¬ 
est is covered with wild flowers, including 
various species of violets, wild lily-of-the- 
valley, Indian cucumber root, wild ginger 
and blue cohosh. A study done by F. H. 
Borman of Dartmouth College and M. T. 
Buell of Rutgers University comes up 
with a total of 37 families of plants and 
1 1 1 species in Gifford Woods. 

In June of last year, when I was photo- 
graphing in Gifford, I was struck by the 
large number of jack-in-the-pulpit flow¬ 
ers, a plant I have not often found in such 
abundance. The prevalence of this deep- 
woods summer flower again demonstrates 
how little disturbed these woods have been 
over a long period. 

Gifford Woods is an area of great scien- 
tific importance and it is also a place of 
great visual beauty. If we could transport 
ourselves 200 years into the past, we 
would see a Vermont largely covered by 
forests very much like this one. 


Pernon Black Qum Swamp: yernon 


U pon entering the Vernon Black Gum 
Swamp, one seems to be in a different 
“forest country” altogether. Though it is 
in the same region of deciduous forest 
that contains Gifford, one is confronted 
by a seemingly unbreachable wali of vege- 
tation, much like the edges of tropical 
forests. 

As one progresses into the swamp for¬ 
est, however, it becomes apparent that 
this is not an “edge” situation, but a con- 
tinuing one. There is no closed canopy, 
so that the sunlight penetrates to a level 
much closer to the ground than at Gif¬ 
ford, and an intense competition for space 
is evident. The large sugar maples and 
beech trees of Gifford are lacking also 


and instead one finds the black gum tree 
usually found in Southern swamps and 
bottom lands. This tree’s most notable 
feature is its deeply fissured bark, with 
rectangular plates akin in appearance to 
the hide of the alligator. Why this stand 
of black gum trees is found in Vermont is 
not known but one would assume they are 
a relic of some past period of warmer 
climate. 

Many of the trees are good-sized — 
nearly 30 inches in diameter at chest level 
— and have a height of 60 feet or morę. 
Dr. Hubert Vogelmann, a noted Vermont 
naturalist, points out that even though 
there may be only about 25 to 30 maturę 
trees in the stand, the number of saplings 


present indicate that they are thriving. 
He also says that many of the trees are 
hollow, although they seem to be in vig- 
orous health. The larger trees have a gaunt 
and ancient appearance, and the limbs are 
numerous, thrusting out from the trunks 
in angular fashion. Fallen trees lay half- 
buried in a deep mat of sphagnum moss, 
between mounds of earth where large 
clumps of cinnamon ferns have built up 
over the years. 

The black gum tree’s scientific name 
is Nyassa syhatica , but it also has other 
common names, such as sour gum, black 
tupolo and pepperidge tree. These trees 
attain a maximum height of 100 feet, 
usually in Southern climates, where they 
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A forest monarch, the 300-year-old Basswood above, reigns in Gifford Woods but a diseased Yellow Birch (at left, belo w) will soon die. 
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A common jlower, Dutchmaris breeches 


Wood-rotting fungus 


Flower of many names — popularly, the trout lily 


may also reach a diameter of three to four 
feet. The leaves turn a brilliant red, often 
early in September, when they stand out 
like flaming torches against the rest of the 
still green forest. The fruits are bluish- 
black in color and about one-half inch in 
length. Many birds and mammals find 
them good to eat. 

Other trees in the swamp at Vernon 
are hemlock, yellow birch and red mapie. 
Among shrubs and flowering plants within 
the swamp are mountain holly, withe rod, 
black alder, partridge berry, gold thread, 
wild sarsaparilla and starflower. The 
swamp bowl is surrounded by higher 
ground where drier conditions exist, and 


where a different vegetation association 
exists as well. American chestnut root 
shoots are not uncommon here. 

Vernon Black Gum Swamp covers ap- 
proximately five acres. It is unlike any 
other location in Vermont and is an out- 
standing Natural Area. It should be care- 
fully preserved as a treasure in our eco- 
logical preservation system. The ridges 
around the swamp have been severely lum- 
bered recently and housing subdivisions 
have been built not very far away. The 
swamp itself shows no signs of cutting, 
and is a virgin forest, but without protec- 
tion it is threatened by the ever encroach- 
ing hands of man. o Oo 


The woodland growths ahove are 
common to Gifford Woods while 
those on the opposite page 
jlourish in the Vernon Black 
Gum Swamp. The density of the 
swamp is illustrated in the 
photograph below, where a wali 
of uegetation competes for sunlight 
and room to gro w. 















A vigorous growth ojcinnamon fern stands out against a backgroutid of the Swamp's shrubs and trees. 




Sharp-lobed hepatica 


Trunk of a black gum tree 


American chestnut leaves 


The common Hobblebush 
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Colorful Gifts 

for Autumn Gwtng .. 





The newest ENGAGEMENT BOOK 
is also one of the most colorful. Spiral 
bound for easy desk use, the book 
serves as a useful daily reminder that 
doubles as a scenie portfolio, with one 
color reproduction accompanying 
each week of the year. It measures 
5 3/4 by 8 1/4 inches and is packed in 
its own sturdy mailing carton. Lim¬ 
ited supply, $2.95. 
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The first gift idea we offer, our first love and 
that of thousands of readers throughout the 
world, is of course VERMONT LIFE. One 
of the most beautiful magazines published 
anywhere, our quarterly opens the door to this 
special corner of the world and invites readers 
to share the special life that is Vermont. 

UUUUUUUUMHUwuu** 

VERMONT 
LIFE 1974 
CALENDAR 



Our bright new WALL CALENDAR fea- 
tures 14 beautiful Vermont scenes with notę 
space provided on the calendar pages. $1.95. 








Some folks swear they’re true, and 
others smile tolerantly, but everyone 
enjoys the 13 folk tales in the peren- 
nial Vermont best seller, MISCHIEF 
IN THE MOUNTAINS, 176 pages, 
$5.95 




Two morę Vermont favorites are Ralph 
Nading Hill’s great historical adventure, 
BRIAN SEAWORTHY ($6.95) and Noel 
Perrin’s poetic but practical guide for a 
growing cottage industry, AMATEUR 
SUGAR MAKER ($4.50) 


YERMONT 



VERMONT: A SPECIAL WORLD 
remains the most breath taking and 
extensive color pictorial record of Ver- 
mont ever published. Included with 
142 magnificent views of this special 
world are informative essays on its 
historie past and growing present. 

A treasure, for $15. 


Our JIGSAW PUZZLES which challenge 
any solver feature the “Four Seasons” and 
“ Yermont Cooking.” They are $4.00 each. 
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For years, a new path for 
Bennington County’ s Route 7 
has been proposed, debated 
and debunked. Finally work 
has begun, but will the new 
work be a triumph or a tragedy ? 

This is one mans opinion. 

Taking the High Road 

By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by Andrew Fulton Thomas 


New highways are very much like new 
sewage treatment plants. Nearly every- 
one recognizes their worth, admits they 
fili a real present or futurę need and hopes 
to take personal advantage of them. But 
no one wants them constructed near his 
ho me. Highways and sewage plants are 
fine, as long as they don t inconvenience 
anybody. Of course, they invariably do. 

The exact placement of a new highway 
in Bennington County —a replace- 
ment for the existing Route 7 which is 
the towris only major entrance and exit 
— has been a lingering bonę of conten- 
tion for nearly 15 years. Nearly ev ery one 
admits the present roadway is inadeąuate: 
it is the State’s oldest north-south road¬ 
way , (see Vermont Life, Autumn, 1971) 
the accident ratę is dangerously high and 
the two concrete lanes are often congested 
and noisy. A new, wider road as pro¬ 
posed by the Yermont Department of 
Highways is needed, most people will 
concede. But where would the new Route 
7 be built? Whose homes would be lev- 
eled and whose would escape? Which 
natural areas would be protected and 
which would be destroyed? 

After 15 public hearings and 70 addi- 
tional meetings with the local citizenry, a 
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plot for the new highway has been se- 
lected. Naturally, not everyone is pleased. 
In this article, Bennington Selectman J. 
Duncan Campbell offers his thoughts on 
the controversial 26-mile roadway, and 
some larger implications of its placement 
as well. — ed. 


F or twenty-seven wonderful years I 
have lived and worked in Bennington. 
My work has been in industrial design, 
and much of my thought is translated onto 
sheets of drafting paper. Nevertheless, on 
my way home from work in the evenings, 
the old stirrings of the “artist” would catch 
my heart unawares: that desire to transfer 
an impression and feeling onto canvas 
would poke itself from out of my youth. 
That happened almost regularly as I drove 
home taking a route down a gently sloping 
route I had grown to love, Orchard Road. 

At first, it took a few years just to find 
Orchard Road — so cleverly hidden it 
was, so close to the horribleness of “The 
Strip” of commercialism that blights 
Route U.S. 7 north of Bennington. But 
once discovered, Orchard Road became 
one of my favorite routes home and I 
would relish the drive past the barns of a 


real operating Vermont farm, alongside 
a producing apple orchard. 

But I wonder how many have driven 
Orchard Road every day, without really 
ever looking at it? I looked, and without 
realizing it through those many years, one 
exact point of view — one five-minute 
angle of summer sun along that road 
gradually emerged on the colorplates be- 
hind my eyes: the poignantly perfect 
image — it was Vermont, the State sum- 
marized in a single scene. 

There were old barns along many of 
the familiar roads around Bennington. As 
I would admire them, my wife would say, 
“You’d better do something about it. If 
you think the sway-backed effect on that 
roof is so great, you’d better get out your 
painting things again and record it before 
it falls down,” which, of course, several 
subsequently did. 

But I have always been forced to admit 
that painters really can’t compete with 
photographers. For sheer accurate record 
nothing beats a camera. If I wanted to 
capture those beautiful old barns before 
they crumbled from old age, Ld have to 
enlist the aid of a photographer. So even- 
tually a summer picture-taking session 
with my nephew, a competent young 
photographer with superb eąuipment, was 
set up. He photographed that perfect 
image for me — froze the portrait of Yer¬ 
mont on film. It turned out that session 
came in the nick of time. Five days later, 
I excitedly called my nephew in his Phila- 
delphia home. 

“Andy! I should have found out from 
the Highway Department when they plan- 
ned to let the contract, and what the con- 
struction Schedule was. You won’t believe 
this, but we got those pictures in the last 
possible moments! We’11 never get the 
autumn, winter and spring versions now. 
The barns are gone. Gone. Levelled by 
bulldozers. Burned. Buried. Forever.” 

Before crying “Havoc ł ’.. . 

For moments, Andy said nothing. What 
was there to say? Who can push back, or 
suspend, or even explain progress? And 
who will ever be able to bring the barns 
back? Not the Vermont Highway Depart¬ 
ment whose master plan for a new, wide 
thoroughfare obliterated Orchard Road 
and the farm that braced it. Not the con- 
struction company that did the devastating 
deed. Not even God. 

But let’s wait just a moment before 
crying out with indignation. To those ex- 
treme conservationists who mourn the 
lost barns in Bennington and who ery 
“Havoc,” seeming to claim that the end of 
the world is at hand and it is being 














brought on by the Highway Department 
... I say, please, pause for just a moment. 

First, allow me to surprise all the angry 
environmentalists by temporarily joining 
them in their fears and frustrations. I love 
Vermont as they do. I believe Vermont is 
among the most incomparably beautiful 
places on our lovely planet. 

But we human beings can create beauty, 
just as we create ugliness. Let me try to 
explain by comparing Vermont to one of 
the ultimate world famous places: 

A Grand Canyon Experience 

Several years ago we took our Vermont- 
born second son Alan, aged 16, to show 
him some of his native land. We sat on 
weathered logs at one of earth’s uniąue 
places — on the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon where the Colorado river makes 
an enormous 180-degree turn around the 
viewer and where the river is in view in 
two places, to the east and to the west. 

This was a soul-satisfying moment for 
me. Covertly, I watched my son’s eyes 
travel the fuli, far-reaching, horizon-filling 
half circle. But something was bothering 
me. Something wasn’t quite right. Never- 
theless, I went ahead with what I had 
carefully planned and whispered to him, 
(as he was seeing it) that we were looking 
at millions of years of nature’s work, still 
in action. He nodded. But there was some¬ 
thing wrong with this moment, something 
nagged at me. It spoiled the ranger’s lec- 
ture: I couldn’t pay attention to what he 
was saying. Suddenly I figured out what 
was bothering me, but I couldn’t under- 
stand it. There was the river in two places 

— seen with the light, and against the light 

— and in both places the river was blue. 

Then it hit me. The Colorado River 

cannot be blue in the Grand Canyon. For 
millions of years it has been red-brown, 
filled to saturation with the desert silt and 
sharp sand that carved out the canyon. 
Water cuts no rock. Sand cuts rock. 

We waited until the smali group of 
sightseers had left, and then confronted 
the ranger. “The river is blue,” I said al- 
most angrily. 

He understood immediately and low- 
ered his eyes. When he looked up, he said 
sadly, “They closed the lower gates of 
Glen Canyon dam a few days ago. All the 
silt and sand is being deposited behind the 
dam.” 

I felt a sensation sweep up my spine 
and across the top of my skuli and down 
my forehead into my eyes and I turned 
away from my son and I wept. It was im- 
possible. It was obscene! For the first time 
in the millions of years of the grand his- 
tory of our planet, puny Man had stopped 


the cutting of the canyon! My son was 
denied a wonder beyond compare be- 
cause mankind had stepped in and tam- 
pered with naturę. 

If you can understand how I felt, then 
perhaps you can understand how 1 feel 
about my home State. I hołd the beauty of 
this earth in the highest reverence. I may 
be a politician, with all the attending in- 
sinuations, but on environmental matters, 
I can never be accused of being anyone’s 
tool. When I talk about the sad loss of 
Orchard Road but the possible benefits of 
a new and wider Route 7, I am giving 
you my gut feelings, not the rhetoric of a 
party or political persuasion. 

Remembering the Subway 

But now let me examine those feelings. 
Shall I also be honest? Yes, left to my- 
self, I would vote to ban all autos from 
Bennington Valley forthwith. Shall I also 
work to have the President and the Na¬ 
tional Park Service declare all of Vermont 
a National Park? Shall I suggest that the 
Governor create an armed border guard, 
to repel invaders? My selfish heart actual- 
ly says, “Yes. I would do that. Because 
after all, l'm already here.” 


But then I remember myself 30 years 
ago, standing on the damnable BMT sub¬ 
way platform in the open cut in Brooklyn, 
on my way to work in Manhattan, with 
the damp winter wind from the lower bay 
sweeping dirty papers around my ankles; 
miserable because I was a city slicker and 
knew nothing of that most humane of in- 
ventions, the Long John. 

How did I get through that ugly sub¬ 
way ride, jammed against strangers? I got 
through it and all the equally miserable 
mornings that preceded and followed it, 
by living in my memories of distant moun- 
tains, of rivers and cliffs, and the wind in 
the trees. My Father — bless him — was a 
teacher, a physicist, a physical geographer, 
and a geologist. We spent ten long weeks 
every summer from the time I was six, 
on mountains, in canyons, on snowfields 
in August, sleeping every night under the 
stars from British Columbia to the Ever- 
glades, from the roaring surf on the rocks 
of Mt. Desert Island in Maine to Pacific 
sands below San Diego. 

And so who am I to deny wilderness to 
those in our rotting cities? Shall I be the 
dog in the manger who growls at every 
outsider that comes to feed his soul on the 
beauty that is Yermont? No, being a real- 
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ist, I would have to speak to those who 
shout, “Let us have no new roads in Ver- 
mont at all, because new roads will surely 
bring morę people.” I reply, “What? Are 
you going to try to be the little Dutch boy 
with his finger in the dike? How will you 
stem this flood? What kind of unconstitu- 
tional laws will you mistakenly cause to 
be written and have rejected, in an attempt 
to tell others where they may not travel; 
where they may not live? They will come 
in increasing numbers anyway. What then 
will you do on your own traffic-choked 
old roads?” If we try to only widen the 
existing Route U.S. 7 from Bennington 
to Manchester, (which now averages over 
4,000 vehicles using it each day) we will 
wipe out the very charm we cherish; every 
close-set farmhouse and barn, every road- 
side stand, every narrow bridge would go. 
To ruin the old road to avoid building a 
new one would simply be dumb. 

Let me illustrate the point by calling to 
mind still another national landmark — 


nington or for any area that is facing un- 
avoidable growth. If all the roads in that 
park, along with all the facilities, hotels 
and septic sewage treatment plants, had 
been designed into the talus slopes at the 
foot of the majestic cliffs, (those sloping 
fans of broken rock which though beauti- 
ful are otherwise useless) then millions of 
people could enjoy the new grass and tiny 
wild flowers in the park all the way to the 
lush river, which then still would be a 
deep purplish blue. 

The Best of Possible Roads 

Our highway engineers have designed 
the new Route U.S. 7 in Bennington 
County to run along the “talus slopes,” 
(the bottom of the steeply-rising eastern 
slope of the Green Mountains). Quite 
simply, that is the best place for the road. 
Except for those on that road, it will most- 
ly be visible only to those in aircraft or 
high on nearby mountain peaks. 


shield. Wool-gathering along, I suddenly 
noticed that on my right, the rock-face of 
a shallow cut was shelved back enough to 
allow a thin growth of tali grass that 
could not be mowed. I was looking 
through this grass longitudinally, so that 
an imperceptible redness in each grass 
stem, (so I thought) was accumulated to a 
density that gave the scene a faint red 
glow. As I enjoyed that sight, even the 
rocks seemed to take on the color. And 
then I had to laugh out loud. The curve 
had continued, and in my outside mirror 
the deep red rim of the rising sun ap- 
peared behind me. Red grass or red sun 
— the whole Rhode Island road was mo- 
mentarily beautiful. 

And now comes my point. 

Sometime later I was driving eastward 
from Burlington to Waterbury. There was 
a lot of traffic going my way; it was after 
work, and twilight was upon the State. 
The faint pink of the setting sun had 
softened to violet on the snowbanks along 



Yosemite National Park in California. 
I have a picture of the giant Half Dome in 
that park taken by my father in 1930 
something, and it’s one of my most cher- 
ished. It shows the granite slab stark 
against the sky and a river below that is a 
deep purplish blue. 

My aforementioned nephew Andrew re- 
cently took a photograph in the exact lo- 
cation that my father had shot his — but 
the picture came out different. And it 
wasn’t a difference in cameras or film, but 
in the sky. The sky in my father’s photo¬ 
graph is blue, reflecting in the river which 
is also blue. In Andrew’s picture, the sky 
is grey and it is the sky that makes the 
river grey. The sky over lovely Yosemite 
Valley today is no longer blue because the 
air is filled with smog from automobile 
exhausts. 

I think that sad transformation in Yo¬ 
semite might provide an answer for Ben- 


Those who will come to enjoy our State 
will have a choice: the narrow, leisurely, 
charming old road on the valley floor . . . 
or the sweeping, remote, long-view, high 
road. And before you sneeringly dismiss 
that “ugly new route,” let me give you 
two finał thoughts about roads — ugly 
and otherwise — so that I can get to my 
point at long last. 

I was returning from a business trip 
into Rhode Island recently. Now Rhode 
Island has some attractive seashore, but 
inland it is pretty fiat. It has no vast- 
reaching, undulating stretches of Inter¬ 
state Highway snaking gracefully between 
green mountains. It only has some com- 
paratively uninteresting pieces of limited- 
access connecting routes. 

Because I was anxious to get back to 
Vermont, I got up early, and was driving 
on such a road one morning, with a grim 
grey overcast pressing down on the wind- 


the shoulder, and then to a rich deep blue. 
As the hood ornament nosed swiftly over 
the turning rise, the grandeur of Vermont 
opened, from gleaming Mansfield to Cam¬ 
el^ Hump. But I was struck by something 
additional. The world-famous road scene 
was punctuated by a Christmas-tree-chain 
of receding red taił lights reaching to in- 
finity toward Montpelier, with a beauty 
that was real to me, not cursed. I had only 
to see it. 

There is an intelligent balance between 
the extremes of those who argue for and 
against new roads in Vermont. Some 
beautiful barns must go. Some rural 
scenes must be desecrated. Some portions 
of the new routes will be ugly. Agreed. 
But: 

Not all barns are beautiful. Nor are all 
rural scenes lovely. And all new roads are 
not ugly. Some new roads will have a real 
beauty of their own. 
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Green Mountain 


POST BOY 


If a goose walks on ice the llth of November, so goes the 
deservedly little-known homily, she will walk in mud in Janu¬ 
ary. I didn’t watch where the geese were walking last November 
so I can’t attest to the accuracy of the saying. But it was muddy 
in January. So maybe there’s something to it. And even if there 
isn’t, Animal Barometer Adages make a colorful collection. 
When a spider spins its web in the morning, it is a sign of a fair 
day. When the crickets begin to chirp slower, it is a sign of ap- 
proaching cold weather. If cows are all lying down, it’s a sign 
of rain. Also, if a dog eats grass, it is a sign of rain. All these 
adages enjoy varying degrees of credulity among veteran 
weather watchers. Anyone know any others? Maybe we could 
embroider next year’s calendar with one for each month. 

A. F. Hcitmann, Chairman of the Vermont Lumberjack 
Roundup Committee of the Department of Forests and Parks, 
passed some sad information along to us. The Roundup has 
fallen victim to changing work priorities, budget limitations and 
increased demands on the time of employees. An annual affair 
that won a reputation for being the best logging show in the 
Northeast has gone the way of the jitterbug and penny candy. 
But maybe some logging buffs can revive it. 

There is a popular and often practical expression which says, 
“It's never too late.” For learning a useful skill, breaking a 
dubious habit or fali i ng in love, the expression holds true. But 
for securing reservations for overnight accommodations during 
Vermont’s Fali Foliage season, the expression holds no water 
whatsoever. In recent years, too many visitors have marveled at 
the scenery during Autumn days and then were equally stunned 
by the abundance of “no vacancy” signs gleaming in the evening 
darkness. So to burden this paragraph with one morę cliche, 
“plan ahead." 

A Fali Tour Guide, Calendar of Autumn Events and Official 
Vermont Highway Map are available free from the Vermont 
Development Agency, Department PB, Montpelier, Vermont, 
05602. 

Our congratulations to 18-year-old Margie Lewis of Pownal 
who was crowned “Miss Bennington” after competition in swim 
suit, evening gown and talent recently. Miss Lewis is both lovely 
and talented and surely deserves the award. But she was one of 
only two contestants in the beauty pageant. Is the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in Bennington making leaps and bounds? 

We have a letter from Ms. Patricia Ferguson, Chairman of the 
Museum Committee of the American Morgan Horse Associa- 
tion, and she and her organization are not moving to Vermont 
. . . at least not for the time being. (We might add, hiding be- 
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hind parentheses, that we announced such a move in the Spring 
Postboy. A bit prematurely perhaps.) Ms. Ferguson says the 
Association is contemplating such a move and is even checking 
out sites for a Morgan horse farm in Vermont. But for now, the 
headquarters will remain in Hamilton, New York. 

Lucile Btimp, who was the chief instructress at the West River 
Riding Lodge featured in this past summefs issue, left for 
further schooling in horsemanship in California. She is now 
home and starting a stable of her own — Southmowing Stables 
— in Guilford near Brattleboro. 

Major Glenn E. Davis of the Vermont Department of Public 
Safety has asked us to pass along some new regulations con- 
cerning the attachment of skis to passenger vehicles. What the 
law says officially is that no person shall operate a passenger 
type motor vehicie upon any highway with any load carried 
thereon extending beyond the linę of the fenders of the left side 
of such vehicie nor extending morę than six inches beyond 
the linę of the fenders on the right side thereof nor when any 
baggage or ot her object is carried in a way to obscure either 
number piąte or any light on such vehicle. 

Translated, that simply means that if your skis stick out over 
the sides of your car, they're illegał. Morę important, they’re 
dangerous. Ski racks should be mounted so that skis are parallel 
to the vehicle. They’11 be safer that way and so will everyone 
else. 

A word from biologists of the Vermont Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment or rather a few words of philosophical differing. 

“Ottar Indridason, in his current article on Deciduous 
Forests (see page 41), contends that a climax forest ‘is a stable, 
self-renewing association of plants in balance with each other.' 
While this may in part be true, nothing in naturę is stable. Plant 
and animal populations are dynamie and are ever changing. 
These changes are sometimes subtle and other times dramatic. 

“Ecological changes in Gifford Woods Forest and other areas 
of so-called climax forests are subtle and not generally dis- 
cernible to the human eye. 

“Catastrophic events such as lightning, fires, windstorms, hur- 
ricanes and snów and ice damage can and do produce sub- 
stantial changes in the species and age composition of these 
plant communities which coincidentally produce changes in the 
animal populations. 

“In the 10,000 to 14,000 years sińce the last glacier receded 
from Vermont, one can only guess how many virgin and climax 
plant communities have come and gone before the present 
mapie forest at Gifford Woods. 

“While recognizing the value and need for preserving remnant 
samples of old growth stands for scientific and aesthetic reasons, 
the Vermont Fish and Gamę Department stresses the need for 
proper land and forest management. Forest management prac- 
tices that encourage and produce variations in tree species and 
age classification in the forest are necessary for perpetuating 
healthy and vigorous wildlife populations. Growing trees cannot 
be stockpiled anymore than wildlife sińce both are renewable 
resources.” 

Our new Vermont attorney generał, Kimberly Cheney of Mont¬ 
pelier, caused something of a stir when he took office last Janu¬ 
ary. Mr. Cheney has a dog — a registered pure blood black 
Labrador Retriever named “Hector" — and to paraphrase Ms. 
Goose, (the one who wrote nursery rhymes, not the one who 
tests November ice) everywhere that Cheney goes, Hector is 
surę to follow. Now that's fine when the young attorney is 







jogging in the morning, or taking his family on a pienie. But in 
the Statehouse and the official State office building? Director of 
State Buildings Irving Bates felt the dog was clearly out of 
place. And being true to those feelings, he proceeded to ban 
Hector and all other canines from State offices. 

But Mr. Bates underestimated the Attorney GeneraFs af- 
fection for Hector, and perhaps Hector’s legał credentials as 
well. Because in a three-page, heavily annotated, and highly 
bureaucratistic legał opinion promptly offered, Cheney asserted 
that the ban was unconstitutional. “You should be aware that 
Hector has had a considerable amount of State government 
experience. He served faithfully in the Department of Educa- 
tion and in the State's Attorney’s Office in Washington County,” 
Cheney wrote. “He has also appeared before several courts of 
the State (though never admitted to practice)." 



The move to preserve Hector’s right-to-roam didn’t stop 
there. A resolution was offered in the Vermont House, not al- 
together spontaneously one would have to assume, nominating 
the amiable retriever as a “four-legged deputy attorney gen¬ 
erał." Politicians vote in strange patterns sometimes, but it’s a 
mighty rare one who will come right out and vote against a dog. 
Hector got the nomination. 

And so today if you have an appointment with Vermonfs 
Attorney General, the chances are pretty good that you also 
have an appointment with his deputy. They are now legałly 
inseparable. 


This paragraph is the beginning of a smali but ongoing section 
of the Post Boy column which will appear in each issue for the 
purpose of allowing readers to air minor grievances. Nothing 
major. No complaints about massive faulty sewage treatment or 
overdeveloped mountainsides or mismanaged appropriations. 
This is for little things. I get to start. 

I want to hereby publicly and most seriously complain about 
and condemn all persons who knowingly and willfully empty 
their car ashtrays onto the grounds of parking lots in front of 
supermarkets. They are littering in a most insidious way. I 
can’t understand their thinking. Maybe they figurę sińce a super¬ 


market parking lot is ugly anyway, a smali heap of cigaret butts, 
burnt matches, chewing gum wrappers and ashes won’t hurt 
any. Fm surę most of these people wouldn't throw litter in a 
park, or empty garbage on their neighbor’s lawn. But they must 
think parking lots are immune to untidiness. 

And parking lots are not. To all those people who empty 
their car ashtrays in places other than those intended for garbage, 
I offer my loudest Bronx cheer and other appropriate gestures. 

From now on, this paragraph is all yours. 

In recent, massive legislations, the Vermont General Assembly 
rewrote the state’s legał and traffic codes. But it must be mighty 
difficult to remember everything in undertakings of such 
tremendous scope. In rewriting the legał codę, they left out 
armed robbery as a crime but madę hitchhiking illegal under 
the new traffic regulations. The resulting juristic havoc madę 
everybody ąuickly aware of the oversight and the overzealous- 
ness, and the codes were adjusted. So if you want to stick up 
somebody in Vermont this year . . . don't. You had your chance. 

It’s hard to say how it all got started, but one of the morę lively 
dialogues taking place in the “Letters To the Editor" column of 
the Burlington Free Press has to do with the fine art of splitting 
peas. It seems somebody wrote a perfectly serious letter saying 
he or she had difficulty in preparing peas for soup. Some per¬ 
fectly unserious answers started pouring in. 

“All you got to do when you plant your peas in early spring 
is just snip each seed in half," one Hayden Carruth wrote. 
“Then when your vine develops you'11 find your peas have 
grown just like you want them, all split for you right inside the 
pod." 

Kenneth Raymond of Johnson, Vermont wrote in to take 
exception: “I find splitting of peas before planting, while quite 
effective, does not produce the quality or quantity of those 
sectioned on the diagonal and planted when Jupiter is in the 
twin sign of Gemini. Peas thus sectioned and planted under this 
planetary aspect should have the pointed end directed toward 
the tenth house of the zodiac." 

David Racusen of Shelburne, with what I suspect was a bit of 
an ax to grind, suggested that a task force such as the one 
employed at the University of Vermont be employed to consider 
the pea-splitting puzzler. “We shall not be surprised if the task 
force suggests dissolution of the embryonic axis and cotyledon- 
ary fusion," he mused. “The resulting sterile monocot will be 
expensive but progress should not wait on cost. We shall all 
rest easier when the pea is madę internally consistent." 

The letters went on and on, each vying with its predecessor 
for plaudits for imaginary prose. But nonę answered the ques- 
tion. Dare I ask it? What is the best way to split a pea? 

And finally, there is the matter of the state’s moveable feast. 
In order to create an extra three-day weekend, some semi- 
omnipotent national power decreed that Veterans' Day, which 
was traditionally celebrated on November 1 lth, was to be moved 
to the fourth Monday in October, in 1970, in order to provide 
some extended weekend time. But there was opposition here by 
a few groups. “Whafs this about extended weekend time? A 
holiday is a holiday. Tradition is tradition! There's going to be 
no coddling to those who wallow in laziness and cali out for 
still morę superfluous dalliance! " Or something along those 
lines. 

And so the State Legislature bowed to the pressure of the 
outraged groups and agreed to move next year's Veterans' Day 
observance back to its original November 1 lth datę in 1974. 

Which, in 1974, happens to fali on a Monday. c Oo 
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Brownsvi((e's Saturday Suppers: 

Amounting to a Hill of Beans 


C onsidering New England's many en- 
ticing culinary delicacies, it's a won- 
der that baked beans could possibly draw 
a crowd. This is not to imply that baked 
beans are without merit. Everyone knows 
that they long have been New England's 
standard Saturday night farę. 

Nevertheless, their traditional role goes 
hand-in-hand with the region’s breakfast 
tradition of steak, pan-fried potatoes and 
pie. Both are noted for their ability to 
sustain the body rather than contribute 
pleasures to the palate. The breakfast pre- 
pares man for his labors and Saturday 
suppers baked beans traditionally pre- 
pares for the Sabbath’s long sermon. 

But baked beans are popular for other 
reasons as well. They are one of the stan¬ 
dard dishes featured at Church, Grange 
or P.T.A. suppers, often sharing the honor 
with baked ham, chicken pie and pot-luck 
casseroles. The popularity of these hearty 
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Written and photographed by 

Stephen T. Whitney 

entrees is based largely on practical con- 
siderations. They are easily prepared by 
many cooks in many kitchens. For the 
most part, the suppers are local affairs that 
do little to promote the merits of the im- 
mediate cuisine. 

One Vermont village, however, has 
done much to advance the epicurean vir- 
tues of baked beans. It is true these par- 
ticular beans are served with eąually pop¬ 
ular salads. Together, they are a treat for 
the most discerning gourmet. 

But when Brownsville's Bean and Salad 
Suppers were introduced thirty-eight 


Stephen Whitney , a former airline 
pilot , is now a freelance photographer 
who, with wife Mickie and young 
daughter Lisa, is a self-confessed New 
England vagabond. 


years ago, it was not the savor of the 
beans or the salads that prompted the 
members of the Ladies’ Aid Society to 
serve the suppers. It was a leaky roof. 

Those were lean times and the winters 
were long and hard. The winter of 1935 
was particularly severe for the Browns- 
ville Methodist Church, burdening its 
roof with snów and ice. When it melted 
in the spring, much of the runoff seeped 
down into the church rather than leaving 
the roof by way of the eaves. 

There was no reserve in the church’s 
limited budget for such a contingency nor 
were there prospects that funds could be 
raised elsewhere to cope with the unhappy 
turn of events. While the local Ladies' Aid 
Society had no practical experience in the 
artisan’s realm of roofing, the members 
were handy in the culinary arts and they 
offered to help raise money for the roof 
through these skills. 












The ladies were practical Vermonters. 
They knew one supper would not put a 
new roof on the church. From the first 
week of June through the last week of 
September, there was the long summer 
season in which to raise the money. The 
choice of beans and salads for the Satur- 
day suppers was born of indigenous Ver- 
mont thrift. No other menu could be pre- 
pared as easily or economically, particu- 
larly at a time when money was dear. 
There were not many summer people in 
Vermont in those days and, roads and 
automobiles being what they were, the 
local people were not prone to wander 
very very far from home for a supper. 
Charging 25 cents for all one could eat, a 
supper’s receipts rarely totalled ten dol- 
lars. Yet, at summer’s end when the last 
had been served, the Ladies Aid had 
raised enough money for a new church 
roof. 

No one really planned to continue the 
suppers once the roof was sound and 
tight. But the next year, the parsonage 
needed attention — a new porch and a 
coat of paint were called for. And so for 
a second season, the Bean and Salad 
Suppers were introduced. In fairness to 
the ladies and their suppers, there was a 


difference in the second summer. A scat- 
tering of new faces were seen at the tables. 
The word was spreading. Brownsville 
Suppers were very ąuickly becoming 
a tradition. 

As the summers slipped by and the 
Church’s needs were cared for, other 
groups in Brownsville benefited from the 
Ladies’ Aid Society: the P.T.A., 4H Club, 
Girl and Boy Scout troops — all were giv- 
en a helping hand. In the process, Browns- 
ville’s baked beans and salads gained still 
further reknown. 

Over the years, the suppers have not 
changed. There are currently three vari- 
eties of beans — pea, yellow-eye and kid- 
ney; two salads — potato-and-egg and 
green; home-made breads and pies. The 
recipes are old Brownsville favorites that 
have been passed from mother to daugh- 
ter. And the young girls who waited on 
tables in the first years of the Suppers 
have joined their mothers in the kitchen 
while their daughters are busy in the din- 
ing room. 

There have been a few changes in 
Brownsville. The Ladies’ Aid is now the 
Women’s Society for Christian Service 
and the 25-cent supper now costs $1.75. 
But the croWds, the appetites and the 


popularity remain unchanged. People 
start to gather in Brownsville shortly after 

4 P.M. on a summer’s afternoon for the 

5 o’clock supper which stretches on for 
three hours. When they started, $10.00 
was a handsome profit. Now when re¬ 
ceipts fali below $300.00, it is considered 
a quiet Saturday night in Brownsville. 

There is one other change in the Sup¬ 
pers. A few summers ago, the June and 
July suppers were moved to the Grange 
Hall, to be sponsored by the Grange and 
Historical Society. For the most part, the 
new arrangement has been accepted with- 
out complaint. 

There have been a few exceptions. The 
most comrnon is the observation that the 
beans and salads served at the Grange 
Hall do not quite meet the measure of 
those served in the Church. 

But that has to be imagination. The 
same ladies cook the same beans and 
make the same salads. Even the young 
girls who are waitresses are the same. The 
only change is the man who sells the 
tickets. c^r) 

BrownsvilIe bean and salad recipes 
on the following page. 



Mrs. Bessie Gibson nibbles a bit of whipped cream 
( above ) while the young ladies at right help to serve. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barker, Mrs. Florence VanDuesen, 

Mrs. Edith Pierce and Mrs. Gibson (opposite page) helped 
originate the bean and salad suppers in 1935 and are still active. 
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Brownsvil(e Bean 
and Salad Recipes 


Three varieties of Baked Beans are served: Pea beans which are 
smali white beans, Yellow-eyes, the medium size beans, and 
Kidney beans, large, red beans. Each of the three varieties are 
cooked in the same way. 


1 ąuart dry beans 
% cup sugar 

1 heaping tspn dry 
mus tard 

2 tbspns salt 


Va tspn black pepper 
Va pound salt pork (scored), 
placed on top 

1 smali onion or Va of large 
oni on 


“ drizzle ” on a little molasses at the last 


The dry beans are soaked overnight (Friday). First thing in 
the morning (Saturday), they are parboiled until a finger- or 
thumbnail punctures skin, or pinching the bean between the 
fingers, you can feel the bean give, a rubbery or spongy feel- 
ing. 

After parboiling, the beans are mixed with the other ingredi- 
ents in the bean pot and placed in a 400°F oven. The beans 
should be covered with water (boiling) at all times while bak- 
ing (just covered, not buried). When the beans in the pot come 
to a boil, the oven heat should be reduced to low (200°-250°F) 
and baked for six hours. 


Two varieties of Salads are served: Potato and Egg Salad, and 
Green Salad. For the Potato and Egg Salad: 

45 pounds potatoes 12 dozen eggs 


For the Green Salad: 


23-45 pounds cabbage 
6-8 bunches celery 

1 


5 pounds onions 
4 pounds green peppers 
bunch of carrots 


POTATO AND EGG SALAD 

Boil potatoes. Hard-boil the eggs after puncturing the eggs so 
that they will not crack while boiling. 

After potatoes and eggs are cool, they are divided into three 
pans (15 pounds potatoes and 4 dozen eggs each). For each pan, 
the following are added from the Green Salad ingredients: 

GREEN SALAD 

2 cups onions , ground 2 cups celery , cut fine (by hand) 

2 A cup green peppers , ground 
The Potato and Egg Salad is dressed with: 

1 galion mayonnaise 1 quart oil dressing 

2 ąuarts cooked salad dressing 
The dressings are divided equally over the three pans. 

The balance of the Green Salad ingredients are mixed together 
in conventional fashion by cutting, shredding and dicing, etc. It 
is dressed with three quarts of Oil Dressing. 

OIL DRESSING 

Fili ąuart jar l A fuli 2 tbspns salt 

with oil Va tspn black pepper 

1 tspn garlic powder Fili with vinegar 

Shake well. Recipe makes one quart. 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING (Rena Edsons) 

4 tbspns flour 1 tbspn salt 

4 tbspns sugar 2 tbspns mustard 


2 shak es 

Sift all together. Add: 

3 eggs and beat well 
together 

3 /a cup vinegar and beat 
well together 

Cook slowly in double boiler 
ally. Recipe makes one quart. 


red pepper 

3 cups milk and beat well 
together 

(// dry milk is used, add 

V3 stick of margarine 

and beat in as it melts .) 

til it thickens, beating occasion- 









Inspired by the ladies of Brownsville, 
our friend in Pomfrct has been explorinę > 

THE BEAN SCENE 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


T alking to our friend in Pomfret last week, we mentioned 
the Brownsville Bean Suppers. Our friend beamed; “Ah, 
beans," he exclaimed. "What a subject!" Before we could say 
splitpeasoup he was off; "Do you know that lentils and peas are 
probably the first vegetables to have been cultivated by man? 
Why, they've been found in the remains of Swiss Stone-age 
dwellings, in ancient Egyptian tombs and archaeologists have 
found the remains of kidney beans with a radiocarbon dating of 
4000 B.C. in caves in Mexico!" 

As our friend says, there are but few parts of the world where 
dried beans and peas are not used. They're delicious, easy to 
cook, exceptionally nutritious and under proper conditions, such 
as a nice dry tomb, will keep almost forever. 

The ancient Egyptians consumed them in quantities, as did 
Greeks, Romans, Chinese and Japanese. An old Hindu proverb 
says, "Rice is good but lentils are my life." Indeed, it was a mix- 
ture of rice and lentils that madę the pottage for which Esau 
purportedly sold his birthright, a dish which to this day is pre- 
pared in the Middle East. 

Except for split peas and lentils, dried beans need soaking to 
replace the water lost during drying. Our friend follows the ad- 
vice of the U.S. Dept. of Agr. in this matter. They have found 
that "dried beans absorb as much water in 1 hour when soaking 
is started by boiling them for 2 minutes as they do in 15 hours 
in cold water." (U.S.D.A. Yearbook 1959) 

They can also be soaked overnight. Either way, soak 1 pound 
of beans (approx. 2 Vi cups) in 8 cups of water, or 1 cup of beans 
in 3 cups of water. Our friend cooks the beans in the soak water 
and adds salt during the last half hour as salt toughens the skins 
and thus increases cooking time. One teaspoon of salt per cup of 
dry beans is advised, and be surę to allow for expansion. One 
cup of dried beans will swell to just about cups when cooked. 

Just by themselves dried peas and beans are lacking in gusta- 
tory interest. They need a little help in achieving a State of fuli 
rich succulence and that, as our friend points out, is where a 
ham bonę comes in handy. Something there is about a ham bonę 
that loves a bean, he says. But if there isn't a ham bonę around, 
salt pork or smoky bacon will do nicely, and if they’re not avail- 
able, try 2 or 3 tablespoons of olive oil and a few lightly browned 
onions. 

As an introduction to the versatile bean our friend offers a 
few of his own recipes and hopes that they will entice his read- 
ers to experiment for themselves. 

GREEN SPLIT PEA DIP (makes approx. 1 Vi cups) 

Vi cup dry green split peas 2 eggs 

1 smali clove garlic V 2 cup sour cream 

Vą tspn basil 1 smali onion 

Gently simmer peas, garlic and basil in 1 cup salted water. 
Mince onion and fry in butter 3 minutes. Hard cook second egg. 

Drain peas, then puree them in Vs cup of their own liquid, 

1 uncookcd egg and sour cream. Pour this into sauce pan, add 
cooked onion and good dash cayenne pepper. Simmer, stirring 


constantly, until thickened. Correct seasoning, pour into serving 
bowl and refrigerate. Serve cooled, garnished with chopped hard 
cooked egg. 


CHICK PEA SPREAD (makes approx. 1 cup) 


1/2 

1 

3 

2 


cup dry chick peas 
large clove garlic , 
mashed 
Tbspn olive oil 
Tbspn mar gar i ne 
2 


1 lemon, juice and 
grated rind 

1 Tbspn chopped parsley 
l A tspn thyme 
Vi tspn marjoram 
Tbspn mayonnaise 


Simmer chick peas, covered, in 2 cups water for 2 hours until 
quite tender. Drain, save liquid for soup. 

Mash peas in a little olive oil. Avoid a smooth pastę, let it 
be somewhat chunky. Work in other ingredients adding salt 
and pepper to taste. Serve cooled, garnish with parsley. 


LENTIL SCRAPPLE (makes one pan fuli) 


1 Ib bulk country sausage 
Vł cup lentils 
x /i cup w hi te stone-ground 
corn meal 
1 smali onion 


1 smali bay leaf 
l A tspn thyme 
V 2 tspn oregano 
1 Tbspn dried parsley 
salt, pepper 


Cook sausage meat about 10 minutes on medium-low heat in 
large skillet, breaking it up completely as it cooks. Drain fat. 

Pour corn meal into top of large double boiler, add 1 table- 
spoon vegetable oil and V 2 cup boiling water. Stir to a smooth 
pastę then add W 2 cups boiling water, sausage and seasonings. 

Bring an inch or so of water in bottom of double-boiler to fast 
boil, set covered top on and cook 2 hours. 

As it cooks, boil lentils in W 2 cups water with bay leaf, sliced 
onion and Y 2 teaspoon salt. Lentils should be tender in 45 min¬ 
utes. Remove bay leaf. Puree lentils in cooking liquid and mix 
in with cornmeal and sausage. 

Cooked scrapple should be quite spicy and fairly thick when 
done. Pour into fiat pan, cool, then refrigerate. To serve, fry 
floured slices on both sides. Especially good for breakfast with 
poached eggs. 


A General Approach to 

STURDY BEAN SOU PS (serves 6 to 8 ) 


1 cup kidney beans or other 
hard, long-cooking beans 
such as navy, pinto or 
yelloweye; soaked 


l A cup blackeyed peas or 
other soft, ąuick-cook- 
ing lęgu mes such as 
split peas or lentils 


Simmer beans and peas in 6 cups of water for W 2 to 2 hours 
until tender. The hard beans will stay whole, the quicker cook¬ 
ing peas or lentils will somewhat break up, thickening and en- 
riching the soup. You will next need: 


cup each: 

carrot, l A inch slices 
celery, likewise 
potato, l A inch dice 
large onions, sliced 
cloves garlic, minced 


3 Tbspn olive oil 
1 tspn salt 
V 2 tspn thyme 
1 tspn oregano 
pinch rosę mary 
pepper to taste 


16 oz . can tomatoes , chopped (optional) 


Heat olive oil in large skillet. Cook onions until they just 
begin to brown. Add potatoes and let them brown lightly on one 
side. Next add celery, carrots, garlic and 2 cups water. Cover 
and boil fairly rapidly 10 minutes, then add to beans together 
with seasonings. Cover pot, bring soup to gentle boil and sim¬ 
mer about 30 minutes, until potatoes and carrots are tender. 
Add canned tomatoes if soup is too thick, or needs stretching. 
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Serve with sprinkling of grated cheese. It should be empha- 
sized that bean soups are best madę with a generous hand and 
almost any combination of beans and vegetables, with or without 
rice or pasta, is fine. If you have some bones or stock available 
so much the better. Just be surę the end result is thick and tasty! 

BEANS and the DEMON RUM (serves 4 to 6 ) 

OVEN AT 350° 

x /i cup pin to beans 1 Tbspn tnargarine 

1 large onion, chopped 1 Tbspn flour 

1 stalk celery, sliced 1 tspn salt 

6 oz bacon cup Medford rum 

Soak beans in 3 cups water, then cook until tender, approxi- 
mately 2 hours. Drain, save liquid. 

Fry bacon until crisp. Put beans in heavy casserole with onion, 
celery and bacon broken into bits. 

Melt margarine in smali saucepan, stir in flour, salt, then 
blend in 2 cups of bean juice. Stir until thickened. Season with 
cayenne, to taste — should be hot. Add rum, pour over beans 
in casserole. Mix well and bakę, uncovered, hour or so. 

CLOUDLAND CASSOULET (serves 6 to 8 ) 

1 Ib smali w hi te beans Vi Ib smoky bacon 

1 large onion y 4 tspn thyme 

2 cloves garlic , minced 1 bay leaf 

Soak beans. Cut bacon in 1 inch bits, cook half done. Add to 
beans and other ingredients and simmer, covered by inch of 
water, in tightly covered pot Wi to 2 hours, until just tender, 
then drain, saving liquid. Throw out bay leaf. 

OVEN AT 300° 

1V2 to 3 Ib chicken 2 cups meat stock 

2 Ibs ham shank meat V 2 oz unsweetened cook- 

4 large onions ing chocolate 

2 cloves garlic 1 Ib country pork sausage 

bread crumbs 

While beans simmer cut up chicken and sautee 20 minutes. 
Remove from pan to cool. Dice ham in V 2 inch chunks and 
brown. Put in bowl. Thickly slice 2 onions and brown light- 
ly in ham fat with 2 minced cloves garlic. Put in bowl with ham. 

Take chicken meat from bones and cut into bite-size pieces. 
Slice remaining 2 onions. 

In deep heavy casserole mash approximately l A cup beans 
with some bean liquid. Grate chocolate on this and heat gent- 
ly until chocolate just melts, then add chicken, ham, onions and 
beans. Season quite highly with salt, pepper, l /z teaspoon thyme 
and large pinch rosemary. Mix well, then pour in rest of bean 
liquid and enough meat stock to barely cover. If necessary add 
a little hot water.* 

Place casserole in middle of 300° oven and let it cook, un- 
covered, 2 hours. After an hour or so a crust should form. This 
should be broken back into dish 3 times as it cooks. 

In this same 2 hours see to a crisp green salad, put a bottle of 
light red winę to cool and prepare plenty of rice for last minutę 
cooking. You will also form sausage meat (don’t forget it!) into 
smali cakes, fry over moderately Iow heat until V 2 done and 
drain on paper bag. 

Taste cassoulet for seasoning and correct as needed; sprinkle 
top of dish with bread crumbs, arrange sausage cakes around 
top and put back in oven for another hour. 

One thing morę: by the end of the first 2 hours about l A of 
the liquid should have cooked away. If not, and dish seems 
soupy, increase oven temperaturę to 450° for last l /i hour. 

* Can be prepared this far a day or so ahead, and like most bean 
dishes, cassoulet is fine for freezing. 


The following recipe is headed “Frank’s Dream Beans” with 
good reason. The morning after he and his wife had tried the 
beans at Brownsville our friend woke his wife to tell her he had 
just dreamed of being at a bean supper, and finding the beans to 
be delicious had said as much to the lady who was passing them. 
He dreamed that she smiled, then said, “Yes, aren’t they good. 
We make them with applesauce.” So he tried it. . . . 

The use of a smali amount of unsweetened chocolate is a trick 
learned from a Spanish friend, long years ago. Surprisingly, you 
won’t taste the chocolate but will find it gives color and richness 
to most bean dishes and will work wonders for hearty meat 
stews and pot roasts. 


FRANK’S DREAM BE ANS (serves 4 to 8 ) 


2 

1 

3 

*/2 

6 

2 


cups smali w hi te beans 1 

med onion stuck with l /z 

cloves 1 V 2 

Ib ham, diced 1 

oz smoky bacon X A 

cups spiced applesauce V 2 

oz unsweetened cook- Va 

ing chocolate , grated 1 


tspn salt 

tspn black pepper 
tspn dry mustard 
tspn ground ginger 
tspn dried thyme 
tspn oregano 
cup strong mapie syrup 
Tbspn cider vinegar 


Soak beans, bring to boil in 4 cups water. Simmer, covered, 
about 1 hour, until cooked but still nutty. While beans simmer 
cut bacon into smali pieces and half cook. Pour off fat, then in 
same pan brown diced ham. If using commercial applesauce 
add lots morę spice; ground cinnamon, clove and nutmeg. 

Drain beans, save liquid. Put the beans, applesauce, ham and 
bacon in heavy casserole with tight fitting lid. Now mix salt and 
pepper, herbs, spices and grated chocolate in bowl with X A cup 
of bean juice to make smooth pastę; then add mapie syrup and 
rest of bean liquid. Pour into the casserole and stir it all to- 
gether. Push the onion down into the middle and finally add 
just enough boiling water to cover. 

Bakę 5 hours, covered, in 250° oven, checking now and then 
to be surę liquid covers beans. Then taste and correct seasoning 
— a touch morę vinegar? — and bakę one hour morę, uncovered, 
to let juice cook down and beans crust over a little. 


LIMA BEAN and APRICOT CUSTARD (serves 6 to 8 ) 
OVEN AT 325° 


cup cooked dried lima 

2 

eggs 

beans, drained 

V4 

cup sugar 

cup milk 

1 

lemon peel, chopped 

cup stewed dried 

V4 

tspn vanilla 

apricots, chopped 


cinnamon, nutmeg 


Puree lima beans in milk, beat in eggs and rest of ingredients. 
Pour into buttered ovenproof serving bowl. Set this into pan 
with Vą inch water and bakę 1 hour, then turn oven up to high 
and bakę 10 minutes morę to brown top. If you like to live dan- 
gerously, serve with whipped cream. 

For those who would like to know morę about beans and 
peas our friend commends The Benevolent Bean, by Margaret 
and Ancel Keys. This outstanding book is filled with bean-lore 
and recipes but what pleases our friend most is that it ends with 
one of the world's great culinary quotations. 

It is taken from a 4th century A.D. version of a first century 
compendium of Roman cookery. The author is Caelius Apicius, 
who concludes his instructions for making a dish of dried peas, 
leeks, spices and herbs with this splendid, if innocent, advice; “If 
something is lacking, add it and serve.” tO? 
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vermont life Calendar ofAutumn Euents 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusive. This data was compiled last spring, so is subject to change 

and is not complete. Write Events Department, Yermont Development Agency, Montpelier CotYipilcd by PENNY CaNDY 

05602, for detailed Information, supplementary list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 
Year ’Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 
10-5; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 10-8, Tues., Thurs., Sat. 
10-5; Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30, Suns. 
1-5, Planetarium Lecture Suns. 2:30, 50^ 
Adm.; Montpelier Wood Art Gallery; Vt. 
Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; North- 
field Norwich U. Museum; Burlington 
Fleming Mus. 8:30-4:30; So. Royalton Vt. 
Sugar House, 10-6, closed Wed.; Wood- 
stock Gallery 2, Fine Arts 10-5 exc. Sun.; 
Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gallery 
10-6, Tues. & Wed. appointment only; 
Middlebury Sheldon Mus. daily exc. Sun. 
10-5, after Oct. 16, Tues. & Thurs. 1-5; 
Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. 12-4:30 
To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh; 

Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Battle 
Monument; So. Royalton Joseph Smith 
Memoriał 8-6 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 4: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To: Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours 8:30- 
5, Craft Center, Train Rides Mon.-Fri. to 
Sept. 30; Shaftsbury Topping Tavern Mus. 
daily 10-5 exc. Mon., Suns. 1-5; Newfane 
Hist. Soc. of Windham County 2:30- 
5:30, Suns. & holidays by appointment 
To Oct. 28: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent 
To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Museum 
8-5 weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun.; Proctor 
Wilson’s Castle 8-6 
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Danby 


VDA 



Shelburne Museum vda 


To Oct. 21: Rutland Chaffee Art Center 
10:30-5 exc. Sun.; Proctor Vt. Marble 
Exhibit 9-6 

To Oct. 15: Manchester So. Vt. Art Ctr. daily 
exc. Mon. 10-5; Addison Gen. John Strong 
Mansion 10-5; Chester Art Gallery 1-5 
exc. Mon.; Shelburne Museum 9-5; Read¬ 
ing Hist. Soc. Mus. Wed. afternoons & 
evenings; Woodstock Ottauquechee DAR 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4; Brownington 
Old Stone House Museum; Killington 
Gondola & Chair Lift 10-6; Websterville 
Granite Quarry 7-4 

To Oct. 12: So. Woodstock Doscher Photog- 
raphy School, Series of short courses 
To Oct. 8: Vermont State Parks 10-9 
June 1-Oct. 14: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. So- 
ciety Museum Wed.-Sun. 2-5 
July 1-Sept. 3: No. Troy Jay Peak Tramway 
11-6; Calais Kent Mus. 1-5 exc. Monday 
July 1-Oct. 14: Sherburne Killington Stables 
Horseback Rides & instruction 
July 1-Oct. 15: No. Bennington Gov. Mc- 
Cullough Mansion daily 10-4 exc. Tues. & 
Sat. 

July 4-Sept. 3: Bellows Falls Adams Old 
Stone Grist Mili Mus. Sat. & Sun. 2-4; 
Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 10:30-5 
July 4-Oct. 15: Warren Sugarbush Gondola 
Lift 9-5; Chester Depot Dawson Grist Mili 
Gallery daily exc. Mon. 10-5, Sun. 2-5 
Oct. 1-14: Manchester Bromley Chair Lift 
10-5 


FALL SUPPERS 
AUGUST 

29: Bristol Baptist Ch. Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30-6:30 


SEPTEMBER 

1 : Brownsville Saturday Night Supper 
5 on; North Ferrisburg Smorgasbord 
5 p.m. 

8 : Waitsfield Federated Church Chicken Pie 
Supper 5:30 & 6:30; Brownsville Sat. Night 
Supper 5 on 

15: St. Johnsbury Ctr. Cong. Church Old- 
fashioned Church Supper 5 on; Browns- 
ville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; Marshfield 
Twinfield Union School, Church Supper 
5 & 6 

18: Riverton MacKenzie Mem. Church 
Chicken Pie Dinner & Supper 12 noon & 
5:30, Reserv. 223-5731 or 485-7629 

19: Bristol Federated Ch. Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 & 6:30, Bazaar 2 p.m. 

22: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Supper 5 on 

26: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 

27: Fairfax Church Chicken Pie Supper, 
Bellows Free Academy Gym 5:30; Shef¬ 
field Chicken Pie Supper & Bazaar 5:30 on 

29: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; 
Bradford Chicken Pie Supper, United Ch. 
of Christ 5:30 on 

29-30: Victory & Granby Holiday in the 
Hills, 10-5, Dinners at noon 

30: Bridport Cong. Church Chicken Pie 
Dinner 12:30 on 


OCTOBER 

3: Montpelier Methodist Ch. Harvest Supper 
5:30 & 6:30, Reserv. 223-2772; Richmond 
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Cong. Church Chicken Pie Supper & 
Bazaar 5 on; Barnet Community Hall 
Chicken Pie Supper & Sale 5 on 
4: So. Royalton Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on 
5: Adamant Community Hall Old-fashioned 
Strawberry Shortcake 1-3 p.m., Harvest 
Supper 5-6, Old Time Kitchen Junket 7 
6 : E. Calais Community Hall Bazaar & 
Chicken Pie Dinner 12-2 p.m.; #10 Pond, 
Memoriał Hall Old-fashioned Boiled Din¬ 
ner 5:30 & 6:30, Country Hymn Sing 8 
p.m.; E. Barre Cong. Ch. Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30, Reserv. 476-4738; Bethel Four 
Church Fair, Country Supper & Sale 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Windsor Methodist Church 
Turkey Supper 5-7; Brownsville Sat. Night 
Supper 5 on; W. Newbury Turkey Supper 
5, 6, 7; Hartland Roast Beef Supper 5-7, 
Bazaar 3-7 

7: E. Calais Community Hall Hunters Break- 
fast 7-10 a.m.; Middletown Springs Pan- 
cake & Sausage Breakfast 9:30-noon 
11: Williamstown Cong. Church Chicken Pie 
Supper & Sale 5 on, Reserv. 433-5354; 
Tunbridge Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 8 
Reserv. only; Georgia Plain Turkey Din¬ 
ner & Supper Noon-2 p.m. & 5, 6, 7 Reserv. 
524-3203 

13: Brownsville Chicken Pie Supper 5-7:30; 
So. Pomfret Grange Hall Turkey Supper Si 
Bazaar 5:30, Reserv. 457-2562; Greens- 
boro Bend Gamę Supper 5 on; St. Johns- 
bury Ctr. Old-fashioned Church Supper 
5 on 

23: St. Albans Turkey Supper St. PauTs 
Methodist Church 5, 6, 7 
25: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper Si 
Sale 5 on, Reserv. 433-5354 
27: E. Montpelier Brick Church Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 & 6:30 


NOVEMBER 

10: Westminster Chicken Pie Supper & Sale 
5-7 p.m.; East Dorset Harvest Supper Si 
Sale 5:30 on 





Steamtown, Bellows Falls vda 
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14: St. Johnsbury Methodist Church Chicken 
Pie Supper 5 on, Bazaar 4-7 

15: White River Jct. St. PauFs Episcopal 
Church Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7 & Bazaar 9 
a.m. on; Danville Methodist Ch. Gamę 
Supper 5:30; St. Johnsbury Smorgasbord 
11:30 on & Bazaar 9-1:30 p.m. 

17: Newfane Hunters 1 Supper 5-7 p.m.; 
Bradford Annual Wild Gamę Supper 
5:30 (Tickets on sale at 4 p.m.); St. Johns¬ 
bury Ctr. Christmas Tea 2-4, Sale, and 
Supper 5 on; E. Montpelier Brick Church 
Fair 9:30 a.m., Luncheon noon 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

23-Sept. 2: Weston Playhouse, West Side 
Story 8:30 

28-Sept. 1: Essex Jct., Champlain Valley 
Exposition 9-Midnight 

SEPTEMBER 

1: W. Arlington Country Auction 10 a.m.; 
Berlin Hoofbeats Horse Show, Fiddlers 
Green Farm 8:30 a.m. 

1- 3: Manchester Antiąues Show, Equinox 
House 10-9 p.m. lst & 2nd, 10-7 p.m. 3rd 

2: Stowe Fly a Kitę Day 1 p.m. 

2- 8: Rutland Fair 9 a.m.-l 1 p.m. 

8 : So. Royalton United Church Bazaar 10-4 

13- 16: Tunbridge Fair, day & night 

14- 16: Danville Water Dowsers 1 Convention 

20: Rutland Fair Grounds, Vt. Ayrshire 

Club Annual Sale 

22-Oct. 21: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 9:30-5 

29: Barre Municipal Auditorium Homemak- 
ers Craft Bazaar 10-4; Craftsbury Common 
6 th Annual Banjo Contest, afternoon & 
evening; Montpelier A.A.U.W. Fali Fo- 
liage House Tour 10-4, $2.00 

OCTOBER 

1: Walden Northeast Kingdom Fali Festival 
10:30 on, Tours, Lunch, Meth. Ch. Supper 
4:30 

5: Wells River Fali Foliage Fair, Cong. 
Church 2-5 


5-6: Montpelier Fali Sąuare Dance Festival, 
at National Life Insurance Co. 

5- 7: Weston Antiąues Show, Playhouse 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Preview Party 4th, 5-7 p.m.; 
Montpelier Fali Festival of Vt. Crafts, Vt. 
College Noon-9 5th, 10-6 6th, Noon-6 
7th; Stowe Octoberfest 

6 : Reading Hist. Soc. Foliage Jeep Ride, 9 
a.m., Contact Mrs. Thaeder 484-7422; 
Johnson College Fali Parents Weekend; 
Mendon Church Harvest Bazaar, gifts, 
snack bar 9:30-4:30; Woodstock Hist. Soc. 
Bazaar 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

6- 7: Middletown Springs St. Anne’s Bazaar 

10-4, 6th; 9:30-1, 7th 

7: East Calais Community Hall Flea Market 
1 p.m. on 

11- 13: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale, 
2nd Cong. Ch., Thurs. 10-8, Fri. & Sat. 
10-6 

12- 13: Middlebury Antiąue Show & Sale, 
Municipal Auditorium 10-10 p.m. 12th, 
10-6 p.m. 13th 

13: So. Burlington Community Lutheran Ch. 
Fali Foliage Festival Flea Market, Snack 
Bar Si Sale 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Shrewsbury 
Community Church Bazaar 1-4: Weston 
Old Parish Church Foliage Sale 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Middletown Springs House Tour 
1:30-4:30, tickets available Old Spa Shop 
on the Green, $3. 

27: Rutland Fair Grounds N.E. Ayrshire 
Club Sale 

NO VEMBER 

3: Jericho Cong. Church Craft Fair 
8 : Springfield Cong. Church Bazaar 10-5; 

Barre Universalist Church Fair 9-7 
9: Rutland Trinity Episcopal Ch. Bazaar, 
Nourse Hall 10-8 

15-17: Burlington Mem. Auditorium, Vt. 
Handcrafters Christmas Bazaar, Thurs. 
1-9, Fri. 10-9, Sat. 9-5 

17: Middlebury Porter Medical Ctr. Aux. 
Annual Bali, Mem. Field House 8 p.m.- 
1 a.m. 



Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. vda 
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Richmond's 160-year-old round church, photographed by 
Thomas M. Fyles, is seen through leaves coated by a late-Autumn snów . 





